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NEWSLETTER 


DISQUIETING REPORT. World Service receipts the past 10 
years have risen from $7.6 to $11.9 million. How- 
ever, a disquieting report to the Council on World 
Service and Finance meeting in Louisville last month 
by Dr. E. Harold Mohn, general secretary on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, revealed June, July and August 
receipts were down 31.27%, 8.74% and 14.59% respec= 
tively. 


METHODIST TRIBUTE TO POPE. On the death of the Pope, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of the Methodist 
Council of Bishops, said, "A great spiritual leader 
is dead. Pope Pius XII was a courageous, devoted and 
talented man who will take his place among the most 
Significant personalities in the history of the 
papacy. e « «" 


EVANSTON INSTITUTE A FIRST. Inauguration October 13 of 
Dr. Walter M. Leibrecht as director of the Evanston 
Institute of Ecumenical Studies marked establish- 
ment of the first such study center in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is modelled on the institute at 
Bossey, near Geneva, Switzerland. 


WANT 1964 GENERAL CONFERENCE. The Louisville (Ky.) Con- 
ference has voted to invite the 1964 Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference to meet in Louisville. The 1960 
meeting will be in Denver. If the invitation is ac- 
cepted, it will be the first time the supreme law 
and policy making body of the church has met in the 
South since unification. 


(More church news on page 98) 
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Politics After Election Day 
\ HEN all the votes have been 


counted and all the new office 
holders announced, you can either 
congratulate yourself on exercising 
the precious right of suffrage—or 
rationalize about why you didn’t get 
to the polls. If elections this year 
have been typical, only a little more 
s =| than half of the nearly 103 million 
Americans of voting age will have 
turned out for the count. 
Our best year, according to the 
American Heritage Foundation was 
1952, when 72.4 per cent of those 
w | eligible cast their votes. Percentages 
by states varied from a whopping 
82.5 in Idaho to a low 22.1 in Mis- 
sissippi. The voting record of the 
American electorate is anything but 
impressive. 
There are penalties for nonvoters in 
some nations, among them Switzer- 
land, Argentina, and New Zealand. 
, But this amounts to a limitation on 

the freedoms of a democracy, which 
ought to give the individual the 
choice to vote or not to vote. Any 
restriction on one implies some kind 
of restriction on the other, and that 
can be poor ethics as well as poor 
democracy. 

Voting is only the most obvious of 
the citizen’s political duties. Not 
many vote; fewer inform themselves 
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on issues and candidates; and fewer 
still contribute money or time to 
party activities. Voting is merely a 
climax to whatever prior forces have 
been at work to make possible the 
choices now submitted to voters. 

If Americans desire free politics, as 
we profess we do, why do so few of 
us make the effort to participate? 
More specifically, why do churchmen 
refuse or fail to take an active part? | 

Among many reasons given, it is 
claimed that politics is dirty business 
which a Christian should remain as 
far away from as possible. Many say 
that religion and politics should not 
be mixed. And some prefer to act in 
an individualistic and moralistic way. | 
Others fear they might compromise 
their high principles—an_ all-or-noth- 
| ing perspective. 

The Greeks taught that politics is 
the most useful and honorable of all 
professions; and they were not far 
| from right. For the political order is 
the realm in which power of all kinds 
is exercised, and power is a fact of 
existence that no one can deny. 

Christians have learned that the 
greatest power of all is suffering love, 
which came in the form of a Cross 
driven into the earth by men. But 
there are other kinds of power at 
work, too. Their interplay makes up 
the political realm in which we 
actually live. 

So the political order is a part of 
life and of God’s creation, and it is 
good or evil according to the way men 
use it. 

They cannot separate their religion 
from their politics. (This is a key | 
point made by two writers in their 
recent, helpful books: The Protestant 
and Politics, by William Lee Miller; 
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Westminster Press, $1.00. And Mix- 
ing Religion and Politics, by William 
Muehl; Association Press, 50 cents.) 
The choice is not whether religion 
and politics shall mix, but how. 

In a free society, this is for indi- 
viduals to determine for themselves 
—insofar as it is an individual and 
not a social choice. If a great many in- 
dividuals refuse to participate, it is 
the same as if a great power group in 
our society had taken this course. The 
result is politics by default. 

To put it into religious language, 
this is nothing less than bad steward- 
ship. It is a Christian’s duty, as well as 
his right, to take part in the political 
order. If he doesn’t, he should have 
little to complain about when others 
take the places of influence in politics. 

So now is a proper time—after the 
elections—to take stock of our respon- 
sibility as Christian citizens. The 
role of the cynic, who says it isn’t 
worth the effort, will not do. Neither 
will that of the idealist who acts as 
though, when his “reform” candidate 
is in, his job is finished. 

The very least the Christian citizen 
can do is to make a start. Our active 
parties need the support of money, 
time, and labor that individuals have 
to give. 

Many a campaign has reached its 
climax in an election lost or won by 
the slim margin of a few votes. It 
was by a single vote, in a tribunal 
of 135 judges, that Charles I of Eng- 
land lost his head. There are issues 
in my town determined by under 25 
votes, and perhaps there are in yours. 


Kunth ban fr 
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Is There 
A Layman 


In Your 
Life? 








... Yes, we know 
you work with lay- 
men all week long, 
year in and year 
out. But we mean 
a layman who has 
had a special part in your ministry 
or your own spiritual growth—in 
other words, the layman who has been 
the greatest inspiration to you, a 
pastor. 

Perhaps he—or she—gave you en- 
couragement when you were up 
against a problem that looked too big 
to handle. Maybe your layman taught 
you to laugh, to see frustrations in 
their proper proportion. Or it could 
be lasting qualities of patience and 
understanding that have counted most 
with you. 

Whoever your layman is TocETHER 
wants you to share your story. Type- 
write it, double spaced; hold it to eight 
pages or less; and mail it before 
January 15, 1959, to Layman Essay 
Editor, TocetrHer, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (Manuscripts accepted 
only from pastors.) 

The three essays deemed best will 
receive special recognition: first, $250; 
second, $150; third, $100. These 
manuscripts will become TocEeTHEr’s 
property; others will be returned to 
authors if postage is enclosed. 



























































SPECIAL 
REPORT 


The state of the churches, particularly Prot. 
estant churches, in Eastern Europe is a matter of 
continuing interest. This report is based on ob- 
servations by T. Otto Nall and other recent 
visitors to Communist states ——Epirors. 


THE IRON CURTAIN is rust- 
ing out in spots, but churches in 
Communist-dominated countries 
are still separated and set apart. 
Not religion but politics has 
severed their fellowship with 
churches on the outside. 

Communist regimes vary wide- 
ly, and they treat churches dif- 
ferently. Government policies are 
subject to change without notice. 
A regime supporting one church 
to keep it dependent and balance 
it off against another may sud- 
denly withdraw its support. 

One church finds itself able to 
reassemble its scattered congre- 
gations and rebuild its churches 
(or perhaps do a little church ex- 
tension), while another in the 
same country finds itself the vic- 
tim of new tax laws or new 
penal codes. Sometimes a church 
actually gets a freedom it did not 
have before, or even state aid, as 
in present-day Czechoslavakia. 

Those who go to Communist 
countries—like Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Ju- 
goslavia, and especially Russia— 
report that churches are crowded. 
Attendance is immeasurably bet- 
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How Churches Fare Under Communist Control 













ter than in Western Europe. Peo- 
ple still come to church for bap- 
tisms and weddings and burials, 
Holy Communion is the center of 
the church’s life. But there are 
no Bible classes or Sunday 
schools, no women’s societies or 
youth groups, no missionary 
work, usually no church exten- 
sion, and absolutely no criticism 
of the regime. 

In East Germany, where the 
Church-State tension is probably 
most serious, religious instruction 
is now excluded from the schools, 
and even in the homes it is strict- 
ly controlled. 

Teachers offer instruction in 
dialectical materialism, or lose 
their jobs. Boys and girls who 
have reached the age for church 
confirmation are pressured into 
taking part in Communist “youth 
initiation” ceremonies; and _ this 
year 90,000 did it, in contrast 
with 25,000 last year. Parents 
who refuse are discriminated 
against on their jobs; on the other 
hand those who agree find the 
Church refusing confirmation 
and even burial to members of 
the family. 
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Pressure against the churches 
in Russia itself is less than in 
Germany. For obvious reasons, 
there is no issue like the chap- 
laincy, with the Evangelical 
Church in East Germany hesitat- 
ing to suggest that West Ger- 
many churches withdraw pas- 
toral care from men in nuclear 
training, and yet, opposing such 
training. The Communist angle is 
that such care for West Germany 
troops helps NATO and is a crime 
against the Communist state. 

This gives a clue to the funda- 
mental reason why Communists 
are harder on the Church in East 
Germany than in Russia itself. 
The patriotism that the church 
stimulates and sponsors in East 
Germany is patriotism for Ger- 
mans and not for Russians. 

The Russian Orthodox Church 
has always been patriotic, and 
currently it is being used by the 
Communists, so far as they can 
coerce it, to promote patriotism. 

That is unquestionably an im- 
portant reason for the change of 
attitude toward the church in 
the mid-forties. Today, the anti- 
religious exhibits have been dis- 
mantled, with only a few pre- 
served in what are called 
museums of science and religion. 
The theory is that such places 
are neutral, just as the Soviet 
constitution is neutral when it 
accords freedom to worship along 
with freedom to propagandize 
against worship. Khrushchev him- 
self has said that “it is stupid 
and harmful to cast political 
doubt on Soviet citizens because 
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of their religious convictions.” 
In both East Germany and 
Russia the courage of church 
leaders calls for unqualified ad- 
miration. Again it has been 
proved that the blood of the 
martyrs becomes the seed of the 
Church. Spiritual integrity is be- 
ing maintained only at frightful- 
ly high cost. The temptation to 
allow State recognition, or State 
support, to quiet “thou-art-the- 
man” prophecy is being resisted. 
But it is not strange that the 
churches, Evangelical as well as 
Orthodox, have become alarm- 
ingly otherworldly. Only in iso- 
lated instances do they confront 
the moral problems of society. 
Church and State are divided 
here, church leaders say. What 
they do not say is that the State 
controls the Church. 
Nevertheless, in Russia itself 
there is a fresh interest in re- 
ligion, and the crowds (spilling 
out on to the streets) in the 
churches that the government 
permits to remain open consti- 
tute only one of several proofs. 
At least a fourth of the congre- 
gations are young people. Young 
mothers and fathers make up a 
strong minority. The church at- 
tempts to minister to all age 
groups without any distinction. 
Churchmen in Russia, Orthodox 
and Evangelicals alike, rational- 
ize their procedure by saying 
that they are following the ex- 
ample of the early Christian 
church. “Ours is an apostolic 
church,” they say. Actually, the 
churches have no chance to train 
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youth, for the government pre- 
empts that area completely. 

There is in the government the 
office of Affairs of Religious 
Cults. The official in charge has 
no particular religious influence; 
he is a government man, engaged 
in such practical tasks as control- 
ing property, enforcing regula- 
tions about services, and obtain- 
ing candles, incense, oil, paper, 
cloth and other materials. All the 
churches belong to the govern- 
ment; he must see that they are 
properly maintained by the con- 
gregations to.whom they are lent 
for use. If any 20 believers want 
to start a church they must get 
his permission. He has charge of 
all theological seminaries. 

There are so many candidates 
for the ministry that theological 
seminaries are being opened, and 


actually a few churches, in Es- 
tonia and Latvia. Questions are 
being asked about evangelism, 
and religious education, and even 


reform—not robust questions 
from churches that have been 
serving as consciences for poli- 
ticians and molders of cultural 
patterns, but tentative questions. 
Russian religion, still throttled 
by the State, and tolerated only 
because it may be of value to the 
State, is on the verge of a new 
development. Some observers are 
saying that Russian believers, be- 
cause of the experiences they 
have been through, may make a 
new and distinct contribution. 
There are no Methodists in 
Russia, although old-timers in 
Leningrad remember when a 
German Methodist church existed 
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as a part of the Baltic Mission, 
Methodists in Latvia and Estonia 
recently made their presence 
known to Bishop Odd Hagen at 
Stockholm. At least half a dozen 
churches survive in each land, 
and a conference was held at 
Haapsalu, Estonia, in September 
of 1957. 

In Poland, the Methodist com- 
munity of 56 preachers, 76 
preaching places and 15,000 peo- 
ple is a minority, but it is a vig- 
orous one. The church grows fol- 
lowing a threatened schism on 
political differences. The new 
superintendent was in the Polish 
army. He gave up a university 
professorship to head the church. 
Bishop Ferdinand Sigg, holding 
the Conference at Warsaw in 
March of 1957, was the first of- 
ficial visitor since the mission- 
aries were ousted some years ago. 

In Czechoslovakia, Method- 
ism’s 6,000-member church is a 
small minority but typical of all 
Protestants. Its church work is 
limited to worship. Youth activ- 
ities are reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. Pastors are 
sometimes questioned by the 
authorities. They had a meeting 
at Prague last February, with 
addresses on “The Reformation 
Doctrine of Salvation,” ‘The 
Second Coming of Christ,” and 
current problems of evangelism 
and ecumenicity. 

Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka, dean 
of the Comenius Faculty at the 
University of Prague, and the ob- 
ject of considerable criticism by 
Western churchmen because he 
backed Russian interference in 
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the Hungarian crisis, insists that 
churches in Communist countries 
want to have fellowship with 
others. He attended the central 
committee meeting of the World 
Council of Churches last summer, 
as did Bishop Lajos Veto, of the 
State-sponsored church in Hun- 
gary. 

There, as in Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, and other Communist- 
dominated countries, the Church 
lives at the sufferance of the 
State. It lives without any se- 
curity but its faith, like the 
Church in the dictatorship that 
was the Roman Empire. 

And no church is harder 
pressed than the Roman Catholic 
with its world-wide connections. 
To obtain certain concessions, the 
Polish Catholic Church made a 
concordat with the government, 
but the Vatican withheld ap- 
proval. Moscow has a Roman 
Catholic congregation of 1,000 
unconnected with the Vatican. 

In all of Europe, but nowhere 
more prominently than behind 
the Iron Curtain, a new evange- 
lism is abroad. Europe, usually in 
the role of evangelist, is now 
evangelizing itself. And _ this 
evangelism, expressing the reli- 
gious consciousness of these times, 
seeks man at the center of his 
tense, trouble-ridden life. 

Russian church leaders, ex- 
plaining why they have no evan- 
gelistic movement, say that per- 
sonal evangelism is strong among 
their people. ‘‘We attract through 
the testimony our members give 
by their own living. When any- 
one is converted, he brings to 
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church persons to testify to the 
quality of his character. His own 
testimony is not sufficient. And he 
waits a year before being ad- 
mitted to the church.” 

In an otherworldly Church 
evangelism is thisworldly. It has 
been designated as “theologically 
grounded humanism,” so intense- 
ly is it concerned with man and 
man’s encounter with God. It is 
a comprehensive evangelism, 
teaching a dependence on God 
that enhances rather than di- 
minishes ethical responsibility. 

One of several evidences is the 
lay movement. The European 
Church is aware that it has 
drifted into the outside circles 
of men’s living, and it must be in 
the center. No longer would it 
be a “protected, ecclesiastical 
wall-garden,” to use Congrega- 
tionalist Glynmor John’s well- 
turned phrase. 

The Kirchentag in Germany, 
and now elsewhere; the Spanish 
Protestant laymen’s movement, 
using all the freedom they are 
permitted; the German Evangeli- 
cal academies; the training 
schools in Holland, France and 
Finland; the house churches, 
especially in places where the 
churches have been bombed out; 
the associations that urge lay peo- 
ple to work out for themselves 
the full implications of disciple- 
ship—all these show the dimen- 
sions of this new evangelism. 

With all such movements the 
churches in Communist-domi- 
nated lands seek fellowship— 
timidly, tentatively, but tena- 
ciously. 
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Education 


When Drama Comes to Church 


These criteria will help in 
selecting drama for worship, 
church school, special days. 


Our of years of happy labor in 
religious drama, I have come to the 
conviction that the first necessity 
for effective drama in the church 
is to select the right play. The right 
play for your church is one that will 
send your congregation and your 


By FRED EASTMAN 


players away exalted in spirit and 
with a deeper sense of fellowship. 

Finding that right play is a prob- 
lem, because there are thousands 
of so-called religious dramas. Dur- 
ing the last 60 years, drama has 
gone through several stages; and 
the drama publishers have tried to 
supply the demands of each stage. 
They have varied from a device 
for teaching Bible stories for chil- 
dren, to pageantry, to prepared short 


A Wesley Players drama group staging T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral.” 


Photo courtesy DePauw University News Bureau 













and long biblical plays, to a revival 
of medieval miracle plays, and to 
modern plays of artistic strength 
and religious significance. 

Most of the earlier plays were 
pious and preachy and loaded with 
propaganda. And some of the mod- 
and § ern ones have not escaped these pit- 
hip. — falls. But the churches have grown 
rob- ff critical of shoddy drama. 
nds The drama for your church may 
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Jur- F deal with any matter that is human 
has | —work, play, love, or worship. 
and § Its characters may be saints or sin- 


to f ners of any class, creed, or color 
ige. © and of any time: past, present, or 


vice | future. 

hil- If the playwright has woven his 

ort story and characters and his spirit- 
ual insights into a strong drama, 

a” } and the total effect of that drama 





on the audience and players is re- 
ligious, then he has written a re- 
ligious drama that deserves your 
consideration. 

Where do you begin? With a 
‘reading group of adults meeting 
every week or two to read, analyze, 
and discuss a number of plays. 
‘Three to six months of this should 
acquaint your group with the fun- 
damental principles of good drama. 
| Lists of plays for adults may be 
obtained from various publishers, 
especially Samuel French (25 W. 
P45th St., New York 19, N.Y.) and 
























































Fred Eastman, who taught drama 
and biography in Chicago for many 
years, is a playwright, as well as 
lecturer and writer of dramas. 
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Walter H. Baker (569 Boylston St., 
Boston 11, Mass.). 

You will find it advisable to be- 
gin with one-act plays. A three-act 
play should not be attempted until 
your group has had at least a year’s 
experience in presenting one-act 
plays successfully. 

If possible, obtain enough copies 
of each play to supply one copy 
to each character role. Thus your 
discussions will go more smoothly. 

Royalties? Yes, most of the 
stronger one-act plays require a 
royalty of $5 or more for each public 
presentation. 

What criteria will you set up for 
judging the dramatic strength of a 
play? Here are 10 that have proved 
their worth in practice: 

1. Does the play reach the emo- 
tions? If not, try another. 

2. Are the characters interesting 
and convincing? Your audience 
will remember longest not the plot 
or theme but the characters. 

3. What does each character 
want? What important choices does 
he have to make? Who opposes him 
and why? Characters are revealed 
by the choices they make. The big- 
ger the central choice, the bigger 
the play tends to be. 

4. Is the central conflict familiar 
to the experfence or observation of 
the audience? 

5. Is the suspense maintained and 
heightened as the play progresses? 
Otherwise both interest and emo- 
tions will lag. 

6. Does it avoid propaganda and 
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preachment, yet possess what John 
Galsworthy called “a spire of mean- 
ing?” 

7. Is the dialogue concise and 
crisp? Wordiness retards action and 
long speeches are next to impossible 
for amateurs. 

8. Is the solution going to be con- 
vincing? 

9. Does the play have a strong 
structure? The structural units of 
a drama are acts, scenes, and epi- 
sodes. An episode is that portion 
of the action carried forward by 
one group of characters who are 
upon the stage at any one time. 
Each episode has its own dramatic 
situation, conflict, purpose, and 
emotional build-up. 

The better short plays have only 
one act and one stage setting and 
only three to six episodes each, 
mined deeply for emotional values. 
Beware of changes in scene in a 
one-act play. They hamper emotion- 
al continuity. 

10. Is the play short enough for 
the comfort of the audience sitting 
on hard pews or chairs and for 
adequate rehearsals by cast and 
crew? Professional actors usually 
count on one hour of rehearsal for 
every minute of the public presenta- 
tion. This totals three 40-hour weeks 
or 120 hours of rehearsal for a 120- 
minute play and 30 hours of re- 
hearsal for a 30-minute play. Can 
amateurs expect to do a good job 
with less? 

Other factors beside the dramatic 
strength of the play should be con- 
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sidered in your selection. Here are 
a few of the major ones: 

Is it appropriate for the occasion; 
Easter, Christmas, and so on, and 
for the prospective audience? 

Is it to be presented in the church 
sanctuary, the parish hall, or where? 
What is the seating capacity? Is 
adequate equipment for staging 
available? 

How do you organize for produc 
tion? Make your drama group an 
integral part of your church organ- 
ization—not a fifth wheel. Co. 
operate with its other organizations 
—women’s circles, men’s brother. | 
hood, young people’s society, giv- 
ing your plays under their spon- 


sorship. They get the Ee 










your drama group presents the play. 

Your crew will consist of a di- 
rector, assistant director, and man- 
agers for each of the following: 
publicity, business, stage, lighting,’ 
properties, costumes, make-up, 
clean-up, and post-mortem for ap 
praisal of the public production. 
Since few drama groups are large 
enough to supply all these man- 
agers as well as a gast, it should be 
understood that each member of 
the cast will assume one or more 
of these backstage functions in 
addition to his character role. 

What other features should ac 
company the 30-minute religious 
drama when produced? It should 
not “open cold”; it needs an audi 
ence emotionally prepared to re 
ceive it. 

On a week night this may be 
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done by music, brief readings, 
discussions, all preceding, but in 
harmony with the play and the oc- 


casion. On a Sunday evening it 
would be well to have a service of 
worship, including hymns, Scrip- 
ture, prayers, and responses, build- 
ing up toward a climax in the play 
itself. And will someone please re- 
strain any minister who feels that 
he must pres ach a sermon following 
the play? In the words of Hi :mlet, 

“The play’s the thing wherein I'll 
catch the conscience ...” 

Someone may be saying, “Oh, this 
is too much work! We want some- 
thing easy, something that we can 
work up in a few days.” Or, “We 
} don’t care about art and criteria 
and so on. We simply want to raise 
some money for the church.” 

Twenty years ago we heard much 
of this sort of discouraging talk. 
Those who yielded to it may have 
raised money for a good cause; but 
they prostituted a great art and 
they are largely responsible for the 
shoddy plays produced in those 
days. : ome critic said, “They 
sold thei souls for a pot of mes- 
sage. 

Today most of those who have 
stood by their colors in trying to 
make drama in the churches as 
important and effective as music 
have graduated from such miscon- 
ceptions. Two convictions now un- 
dergird drama groups who take 
their work seriously. 

The first is that Christianity’s 
task in this age of nuclear weapons 
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TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 


For Christmas 
Tidings of Joy, by Elizabeth Mc- 
Fadden 


- 6 men, 2 women, 4 
boys, 4 girls. 50 cents. French. 


Ro ‘ 

Cale tre, A, by Vin- 
cent Benet. 4 men, 2 women, 
— 75 cents. Baker. Royalty 

0. 

Christmas Through the Ages, by 
Marcus Bach. 10 men, 7 women, 
extras. 50 cents. Church World 
Press, Cleveland. Royalty $5. 

Dust of the Road, by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman. 3 men, | 
= 50 cents. French. Royal- 

5 

Trouble with the Christmas Pres- 
ents, The, by Mary Hamlin. 4 
re 6 6 gis 50 cents. French. 

5 

soe bes Versus Christmas, by 
Fred Eastman. 1 man, 2 women, 
1 boy. 50 cents. Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co. Royalty $5. 


For Lent and Easter 


Boy With the Cart, The, by Chris- 
topher Fry. 7 men, 6 women, 
and extras. Requires full hour. 
85 cents. Baker. $10. 

King Shall Reign, A, by Marion 
Wefer. 2 men, 4 women, 50 
cents. French. Royalty $5. 

Terrible Meck, The, by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. 2 men, | wom- 
an. 50 cents. French. No royalty. 

He Came Seeing, by Mary Ham- 
lin. 3 men, 2 women, extras. 50 
cents. French. Royalty $5. 

Lord's Prayer, nee by Francois 
_ Coppée. 3 men, 3 women, 2 ex- 

“ie ‘\gaak Ol toinans Ota Palpley $5. 
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is nothing less than the salvation of 
mankind—salvation from war and 
every other evil that destroys hu- 
man beings; salvation for a coopera- 
tive world community of justice 
and brotherhood. 

The other is that Christianity to 
be effective in this age must be 
dramatized, shown in action in 
such a way that the emotions are 
cleansed, exalted, and _ directed 
toward the survival of mankind in 
a free world. 

If your drama group has such 
a purpose, it will not be daunted 
by hard work and severe discipline. 
This is the price anyone has to 
pay to develop his power to inter- 
pret good plays honestly and con- 
vincingly. 

Take one example—admittedly 
an outstanding one—the  well- 
known “Bishop’s Players” of Santa 






Barbara. They put in years of study 
and production of religious plays 
in southern California under the 
direction and management of Phyl- 
lis Beardsley. Then came success 
and calls for demonstrations in 
other states. Last year they toured 
the country from coast to coast, 
giving more than 350 presentations § 
in a wide variety of churches and 
colleges. They are planning an even 
larger program for 1959. They have 
chosen plays that have interpreted 
life, not escaped from it. They have 
lifted the horizons and exalted the 
emotions of tens of thousands of § 
their fellow men. 

Hard work? Yes, of course. Low 
pay? Yes; sometimes well-nigh 
broke. But it would be hard to find 
a more dedicated or happier group 
of young artists serving the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

















Financing Religious Drama 


A) Begin by appointing one member of the drama group business 
manager and another member publicity manager. Make the first re- 
sponsible for preparing a balanced budget for every dramatic production. 
Make the second responsible for securing an audience large enough to 
provide an offering sufficient to cover the business manager’s budget. 

B) See that each play is presented not only once with the original in- 
vestment of time and money but four or five times in neighboring 
churches. A religious drama league (organized somewhat after the 
manner of a baseball league) among half-a-dozen churches can thus 
rotate their plays to mutual advantage. The repetition of a play cuts down 
the pro rata expense of time and money for each presentation. Publishers 
can often grant a reduced royalty for a number of presentations. 

C) Build up gradually your stage equipment, wardrobe, and proper- 
ties. Take good care of these and thus save expense on future plays. By 
this method (combined with the one suggested in the paragraphs above) 
the average cost of a one-act production can be kept to about fifteen 
dollars, including a five-dollar royalty. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


A Preacher Throws Out His Pulpit 


By ROBERT J. VERSTEEG 


HE CHURCH is empty to- 
night. The light on the stained 

glass window throws shadows 
across the chancel. In the center of 
the chancel the pulpit stands alone. 
Thoughtfully, down the darkened 
aisle comes the Preacher, book in 
hand. He steps up to the pulpit, 
slowly runs his fingers across tt. 

PreacHerR: Out. 

Puupir: What? 

PREACHER: Out. 

Putpit: You’re mad. 

PrEacHER: Out. Goodbye. 

Putpir: Out? Goodbye? What 
are you talking about? Did you 
meddle with the Woman’s Society ? 
Are you getting a new appoint- 
ment? Why are you leaving? 

PreacHER: I’m not leaving. You 
are. 

Putpit: You are mad. 

PreacHer: You're leaving. Listen 
to this. (Opens book, The Preacher 
and His Audience, by Webb B. 
Garrison, Fleming H. Revell, 
$3.50). 

“Eyes play a far more important 
role in modern communication and 
learning than do ears... . If the 


Robert ]. Versteeg is pastor of the 
Methodist Church, Groveport, Ohio. 
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listener cannot see the speaker— 
or can see only a small portion of 
his body—there is a sharp reduction 
in visual impact. Huge pulpits 
tend to eliminate many stimuli; 
occasionally an elaborate and ex- 
pensive monstrosity is complete 
with high wings, confining the 
preacher’s visual communication to 
head and facial movements, sup- 
plemented by an occasional des- 
perate, high-flying gesture of the 
wig-wag variety.” 

Putpit: So? 

PreacHer: So the eyes have it. 
. . - Goodbye. 

Putpir: You’d sell me down the 
river for a little visual impact? 

Preacuer: Sold! Folks should see 
more than the face. Especially my 
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heard of 


face. Have 
kinesics? 

Putrir: Never. Is it near Sus- 
sex? 

Preacuer: It means we talk with 
the whole body, willy nilly. Such 
as it is, I am body. You are wood. 
Body talks. Wood doesn’t. 

Putrit: But I am good wood. 

Preacuer: You are, for a fact. 


you ever 


Putrit: Monstrosity? Did he 
write “monstrosity?” 
Preacuer: He did: “Elaborate 


and expensive monstrosity.” 

Putpit: I’m just a modest mon- 
strosity. 

PreacHer: The principle holds. 
Out you go. 

Putrir: Son, how old are you? 

PREACHER: Twenty-eight. Just. 

Putrit: Been preaching long? 

PreacHer: For nine years I’ve 
been trying to learn. 

Putpit: I’ve been around here 
quite a spell before you put your 
first congregation to sleep. This is 
the first complaint I’ve had. My 
ancestors—timber of my timber and 
fiber of my fiber—my ancestors 
have been helping preachers for 
centuries. From behind pulpits like 
me great preachers have preached 
great sermons that greatly moved 
lives for Christ. My name is sy- 
nonymous with preaching. A re- 
duction in visual impact didn’t 
hinder their preaching! 

PreacHer: I know some impor- 
tant exceptions to that: Jesus on the 
Mount, Peter at Pentecost, Paul be- 
fore Agrippa, Whitefield at the coal 
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mines, John Wesley in the fields, 

Putrit: Take it from me, any 
resemblance between you and John 
Wesley is purely ridiculous. 

Preacuer: I was making a point. 

Putpir: You were trying to, 
Look, son, I don’t get this. Here | 
stand in the center of the chancel— 
and preaching is typically central in 
Protestantism. In some churches, 
even when they weren’t designed 
that way, pulpits have been pushed 
off to one side. You want to throw 
me out altogether. 

Preacuer: Correct. 

Putritr: You can’t. 

Preacuer: Can’t I, now? Just 
watch! 

Putrit: Here! Let go! Be reason- 
able, son. Pull up that chair. 
Much better. Now: what have | 
ever done to you? 

Preacuer: I just read you out 
of the book. You’re an impasse to 
my impact. 

Puvpitr: Quicksilver for a brain! 
Son, have you ever thought what a 
pickle you’d be in if you threw me 
out? I’m here for a reason! 

PreacHer: Name it. 

Putpir: Oh, son! You sound 
more addled tonight than you did 
last Sunday morning. I’m usefull 
For example: who holds the open 
Bible around here: you or me? 

Preacuer: Up to now, you have. 
But I can display the Bible some- 
place else. I can hold a small Bible 
in my hands to read from. ... 

Putpit: You'll shake like jelly in 
a jet! 
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PreacHER: .... That will give 
me better eye-contact and save me 
from making my larynx do a back- 
bend. 

Putpir: Larynx! What are you— 
Frank Sinatra? All right. So who 
holds the microphones? Who? I 
do. 

PreacHer: I can get along with- 
out... 

Putpit: Not a chance! You'd 
have to slow down—no more sneak- 
ing 45-minute sermons in 25 min- 
utes. And you’ve forgotten the 
clincher: those mikes carry the serv- 
ice downstairs to the nursery and 
assembly room. See? You need 
those microphones. I hold the mi- 
crophones. You need me. 

Preacuer: I'll put one on a stand- 
ard to pick up the organ, choir, and 
congregation. And I’ve gotten a 
lapel microphone for me. I'll con- 
trol them from a switchbox near 
the chair. You're finished. 

Putrit: I knew it was a mistake 
for you to buy a television set! 
And I suppose you'll get a tele- 
prompter, too? 

PreacHer: Huh? 

Putpir: Your manuscript, son, 
your manuscript. Who holds your 
manuscript in front of your near- 
sighted eyes? I do. And you know 
you always use a manuscript. You 
need it. 

Preacuer: I'll hold note cards 
in my hand, like I did on the de- 
bate team. 

Putpir: Stop! You’re splitting my 
grain! I can hear the congregation 
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now: “Pastor, that was a lovely 
sermon you dealt this morning!” 

PreacHer: Then I'll grow up. 
I’m serious about wanting to get 
rid of hindrances to the communi- 
cation of the Gospel. If that means 
a sacrifice, why, that’s what I’m in 
business for! [ll learn to do with- 
out. 

Purrit: Well, it certainly can’t 
make you sound any worse! I still 
don’t believe you can get along 
without me to lean on. 

Preacuer: Ah ha! You’ve done 
it now! Out of your own mouth! 
That is just the point about you: 
you are something to lean on, physi- 
cally and mentally! 

Putpit: Settle down, son. The 
congregation’s not in. Sit down. 

PreacHer: Yes, you are the arch 
abettor of sedation, you ... you 
crutch, you! I’ve had a crutch in 
you! 

Putpit: That’s a bad pun. 

Preacuer: You are bad for us 
all. What is more, you have become 
a sort of psychological blind, a hid- 
ing place, a wall, a barrier between 
me and my people. Behind you I 
hide from them, they hide from 
me! You cut down visual impact; 
you cut down rapport. 

Putpit: I'd like to cut you down. 
This was funny. Now you’ve gone 
too far. I’ve only been here—faith- 
fully—to serve. 

PreacHer: The time has come 
when you'll serve best by moving 
on. 

Putpir: What will you do on 
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Communion Sundays? On Lay- 
man’s Day and Youth Sunday? 
What will you do when you have 
a guest preacher? 

PreacHer: On those occasions, 
you will make a brief comeback 
from retirement. 

Putpir: And otherwise? 

PreacHer: Otherwise, I have 
cleared a nice spot in the storage 
space behind the chancel for you. 

Putpir: But I have public opin- 
ion on my side. What will people 
say? 

PreacHer: They'll say how nice 
and uncluttered, how much cleaner, 
how much more spacious and sim- 
ple things look! They'll say how 
much better the cross and candles 
show. And they'll feel that if I 
don’t need you to hold me or my 
impedimenta up, why, that is my 
business and it’s up to me. You'll 
not have a single defender! 

Pupit: Why pick on me? What 
arrogance! Many’s the time you 
have sobbed to me that your sinful 
human condition prohibits the pos- 
sibility of your ever completely suc- 
ceeding in communicating the 
gospel (by the way, son, have I 
ever told you what I think of your 
theology’). And you have moaned 
about the static in semantics. You 


have wailed over the limitations 
which fence your attempt to preach, 
Do you fancy your problems will 
be solved when you get rid of me? 

PreacHeR: You are one small 
impediment to my speech which 
can be removed. 

Putrir: Let go, son. Let gol 
Help! You'll miss me! 

PreacHer: Out! Out! Out! Good- 
bye! 


EPILOGUE 


PreacHer: How is it in there? 

Putrit: Dark. Dark and dusty. 
How was it out front this morn- 
ing: poorly as usual? 

PreacHer: Better. It 
without you, old thing. 

Putpir: Easier without me to 
lean on? 

Preacuer: Easier to get and hold 
attention. Easier to get across. 

Putritr: Have you anything 
worth getting across? 

Preacuer: Now you're getting 
real bitter. 

Putrit: Have they—have they 
asked about me? 

Preacuer: Not a word! 

Putri: Cast off like an old shoe! 
Siberia! Purged! 

PreacHer: Visual impact! Good- 
bye! Yes, good-bye! 


is easier 


Man to Man 
The Christian is responsible under God for deciding which 
course entails the lesser evil, realizing that no choice will extricate 
him from all participaticn in man’s inhumanity to man. 


—L. Harotp DeWoir in The Responsible Student (MSM study book) 
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Methodism 






Adapted from an address to ministers 
of the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 


The Philosophy 


Of Our Jurisdictions 


By COSTEN J. HARRELL 


HE PHILOSOPHY of an or- 

ganization is an objective in- 
terpretation of the reasons and 
purposes that underlie it and hold it 
together. If the principles by which 
it is formed are good and yalid, it 
is a good organization. If they are 
not, the fault should be corrected. 
So, I ask of Methodists: Is the juris- 
dictional structure good for the 
Methodist Church or is it not? 

It has been proposed that the en- 
tire jurisdictional pattern of ad- 
ministration be discarded and that 
we return to an all-powerful Gen- 
eral Conference like those of 1784 
or 1808. Other proposals, if adopted, 
would so undermine the jurisdic- 
tional concept that, within a few 
years, the jurisdictions would disin- 
tegrate. We must weigh these. 

There are at least four ideas fun- 


Bishop Harrell, now of Decatur, Ga., 
formerly administered the Charlotte 
Area of The Methodist Church. 
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damental to the jurisdictional struc- 
ture, and they are wrought into the 
Constitution of the church. Let me 
mention them. 

The jurisdictional idea is rooted 
in the life and history of The Meth- 
odist Church, and was accorded a 
commanding position in every 
phase of the process that led at long 
last to unification. 

Write it on the tablets of your 
mind that on the long road to 
union no plan was given serious 
consideration by any commission 
that did not revolve around the 
jurisdictional idea. That fact surely 


Bishop Costen ]. Harrell 
















indicates that the jurisdictional 
structure is basic and fundamental 
in the Constitution of our united 
church. 

“Jurisdiction” and “jurisdictional 
conference” appear in 26 of the 44 
paragraphs of that Constitution. To 
abolish Jurisdictions would require 
26 constitutional amendments. 

The Jurisdiction is mentioned 
more frequently than the General 
Conference or the episcopacy or the 
judicial system. This does not mean 
that the Jurisdiction has _prece- 
dence over these other instruments 
of the church, but it does indicate 
that the jurisdictional concept is 
of the bone and tissue of the Con- 
stitution. In our own day unifica- 
tion could not be achieved without 
the jurisdictional structure. 

Unification was the aftermath of 
two separations. Back in 1828, the 
Methodist Protestant Church was 
organized on the issue of lay rep- 
resentation. In 1844, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was divided be- 
tween North and South. The oc- 
casion was slavery—an institution 
for which there is no defense. 

The cause of the division was a 
General Conference that claimed 
for itself sweeping powers. It prac- 
tically deposed Bishop Andrew 
from the episcopacy without a trial 
because he had a slave whom he 
had acquired by inheritance and 
whom he was willing to emancipate 
but could not on account of the 
laws of the state in which he lived. 

There is no gain in reviving the 
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debate of 100 years ago. I only 
pause to say that after reviewing 
the controversy a score of times | 
do not see how our fathers could 
have done other than agree to a 
separation. By “our fathers” I mean 
our fathers in the church, both 
north and south. 

Following the tragedy of civil 


strife the conviction grew that we | 


should not be separated—these 
three branches of American Meth- 
odism that at the first had been 
one church. But unification was 
not achieved by mere sentiments 
of brotherly esteem and affection. 
It waited for a plan by which the 
distinctive heritages of each would 
be preserved, and which would be 
acceptable to all of them. 

The commissions that labored 
across many tedious years con- 
fronted five difficulties: 

1. Lay representation in the coun- 
cils of the church which had caused 
the separation of 1828; and _ the 
issue was met by making provision 
for equal representation in the Juris- 
dictional and General Conferences, 
and one layman from each charge 
in the Annual Conferences. 

2. The interpretation of the law 
of the church which was settled 
by setting up the Judicial Council; 

3. Administration of our work 
overseas, which was provided by 
the Central Conferences; 

4. Provision for the Negro mem- 
bership in the united church, with 
the Central Jurisdiction as the solu- 
tion. The liberalizing amendment 
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recently approved by the Church 
opens the way for churches and an- 
nual conferences of the Central 
Jurisdiction to transfer to other 
Jurisdictions when the parties con- 
cerned desire it. I can envision no 
more Christian provision. No other 
plan has been proposed that gives 
like freedom to our Negro brethren, 
and at the same time protects their 
privileges and opportunities in the 
Church; and 

5. The powers of the General 
Conference, a problem that was 
solved by giving the General Con- 
ference legislative powers in all 
matters connectional. This last was 
a stroke of genius that took the 
major elections out of the General 
Conference and made of it a great 
legislative body. 

To the respective Jurisdictional 
Conferences was reserved the right 
of administration in certain matters 
of a regional nature. The philos- 
ophy of government which under- 
lies this arrangement is the same 
which inspired the founding fathers 
in writing the United States con- 
stitution, vesting in the states pow- 
ers that can be more wisely and 
effectively exercised by the smaller 
unit. The wisdom of our Methodist 
jurisdictional structure is to me no 
less evident. 

The Jurisdictional Conferences 
elect and assign the bishops of each, 
name their own representatives on 
the general boards and agencies, 
promote the program of the church 
within their respective regions, and 
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initiate and support the institutions 
and undertakings within _ their 
bounds, particularly related to their 
life and work. 

Representation in the councils of 
the church without the power to 
name the representatives would 
hardly be a sound philosophy of 
government. And do we not have 
multiplied instances of a region 
doing for itself what we could not 
ask the whole church to do for it? 

Of the five issues which I have 
just enumerated, the first two— 
lay representation and judicial pro- 
cedure—are not vitally related to 
the jurisdictional structure, though 
it should be observed that they are 
in some degree related to it. The 
other three—Central Conferences, 
the Central Jurisdiction, and Juris- 
dictional Conferences—are actual 
embodiments of the jurisdictional 
idea and philosophy. This is too 
evident to require discussion. 

Do not overlook the fact that 
the Central Conferences are Juris- 
dictions overseas, and the powers 
vested in them are almost identical 
with the powers vested in the Juris- 
dictional Conferences in the United 
States. The question has been re- 
peatedly asked whether the Central 
Conferences are included in the 
proposal to discard Jurisdictions, or 
what powers they now exercise 
would be transferred to the General 
Conference? I have never heard an 
answer to that question. 

Another phase of the jurisdiction- 
al concept must not escape us. The 
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Plan of Union, adopted by large 
majorities in each of the constituent 
churches, is more than a plan or 
constitution. It has the force of 
a compact and covenant among 
brethren. It is the only basis on 
which union was possible—indeed, 
was the only basis on which it was 
ever seriously considered. The basic 
agreement on which unification 
hinged, without which it could not 
have been achieved, and in the 
strength of which three independ- 
ent churches merged all their in- 
terests and holdings has the force 
of a compact and covenant, and it 
should not be abrogated except by 
the consent of the original parties. 


SECOND element in the phi- 
losophy of the jurisdictional 
structure is the widely-recognized 
principle of unity in diversity, guar- 
anteeing initiative, self-expression. 
On the American scene we have 
a diversity of people with different 
gifts and graces and different view- 
points. Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 
used to say that Portland, Me., and 
Portland, Ore., are very different 
because they are widely separated. 
Commercial and promotional in- 
stitutions of all kinds are organized 
on a regional approach, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the regional setup 
for commercial and other organiza- 
tions coincides with our jurisdic- 
tional boundaries. Any American 
oblivious to the fact of regionalism 
does not know his country. 
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We do not wish to cast all the 
regions of this land in one mold. 
We could not if we would. Diversi- 
ty is the soil in which new ideas 
germinate and come to life. This 
is for the good of the whole in the 
church and elsewhere. 

The South, for instance, has a 
strong evangelistic tradition. The 
regions to the north of us have laid 
large emphasis on the social gospel. 
Both these emphases are essential 
to the church’s ministry. Under the 
jurisdictional structure each region 
may preserve its traditional empha- 
sis and each may be enriched by the 
emphases of the others. 

Regional initiative has pioneered 
some valuable projects, like the in- 
stitute of mass communications at 
Emory University. It is called the 
E. Stanley Jones Institute of Com- 
municative Arts in Religion. 

This most recent contribution of 
the Southeastern Jurisdiction, as 
such, is a symbol of the philosophy 
that undergirds the jurisdictional 
structure. It provides a means by 
which each Jurisdiction may under- 
take to meet its own needs and to 
building up the whole church. And 
the institute is only one of dozens 
of plans that might be mentioned. 

The jurisdictional structure is an 
embodiment of the idea that the re- 
gions making up The Methodist 


Church should be guaranteed 
equality of representation and par- 
ticipation. 


Let us discard the notion that the 
jurisdictional arrangement is for 
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the purpose of protecting the south- 
ern section of the church. Each 
Jurisdiction is a minority, and the 
purpose is that each shall be as- 
sured of its rightful participation. 
Whether in the future the majority 
of our membership be in the North 
or South, in the East or in the 
West, the provision for equitable 
representation and __ participation 
must be preserved, or the peace and 
effectiveness of the church will be 
imperiled. 

Some Jurisdictions have employed 
the principle of promotion on the 
jurisdictional level more largely 
than others (and with manifest ef- 
fectiveness) but all have equally 
employed and been benefited by the 
principle of regional representation 
inherent in the jurisdictional struc- 
ture. It has been a boon and a 
blessing to every Jurisdiction and 
to the whole church. 

Now, the men who devised the 
plan faced the question, “How are 
these powers to be exercised?” 
Their answer was, By a strong and 
(within the sphere of its activities 
as provided in the Plan of Union) 
independent Jurisdictional Con- 
ference. What body elects the bish- 
ops within a Jurisdiction? The 
Jurisdictional Conference. Who se- 
lects the jurisdictional representa- 
tives on the boards and agencies of 
the church, and sets up plans and 
organizations to take care of the 
needs and opportunities within the 
Jurisdiction? What body speaks for 
the Jurisdiction? In each case it is 
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the Jurisdictional Conference. It is 
the hands and arms of each Juris- 
diction. 

Let it be emphasized in every 
consideration of this matter that 
every right and duty that the con- 
stitution bestows upon the Jurisdic- 
tion adheres to the Jurisdictional 
Conference. It follows, therefore, 
that any change in the constitution 
that affects the Jurisdictional Con- 
ference affects the whole Jurisdic- 
tional structure for good or ill. It 
is at this point in my judgment that 
we are most in danger of stumbling. 

It has been proposed that the 
Jurisdictions retain all the privi- 
leges that now they have, but that 
changes be made in the stated meet- 
ings of the Jurisdictional Confer- 
ences. They might meet during 
adjourned sessions of the General 
Conference, at the same time and 
place, some have suggested. But 
removing the Conference from the 
people would patently destroy one 
of its prime purposes and benefits 
—to root the life of the church in 
the soil of every region. The Juris- 
dictional Conference would then 
be overshadowed by the General 
Conference, and would not be able 
to do its work effectively. 

Suppose that these meetings be 
held during the adjourned sessions 
of the General Conference. Some of 
the Jurisdictional Conferences re- 
quire as many as five and six days 
to complete the work committed to 
them. Some of them must make 
provision for an extensive jurisdic- 
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tional program including institu- 
tions committed to their care and 
oversight. Budgets must be scrutin- 
ized and approved. Should the time 
be limited or should the mind of 
the Conference be diverted, these 
causes would suffer and the work 
of the whole church would be im- 
paired. 

Could proper meeting places be 
provided for six Jurisdictional Con- 
ferences meeting simultaneously, at 
the seat of the General Conference? 
What about the expense of bringing 
twice as many delegates to the seat 
of the General Conference, and 
vacating twice as many pulpits over 
a longer period of time? Would 
the Central Conferences also meet 
at the seat of the General Confer- 
ence? If not, what would the over- 
seas delegates to the General 
Conference be doing during the 
days when the Jurisdictional Con- 
ferences would be in session? And 
what would they think of being 
left out? 

When we attempt to think 
through such an arrangement for 
the stated session of the Jurisdic- 
tional Conference, the difficulties 
and confusions multiply. I believe, 
as has been frequently stated, that 
if this arrangement were ever ap- 
proved, the Jurisdictions as such 
would disintegrate and in less than 
a generation cease to be. They 
would be eliminated by indirection 
rather than forthrightly; and if I 
had to choose between the two ap- 
proaches I would choose forthright 
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elimination to a creeping paralysis, 

Another suggestion is that the 
Jurisdictional Conferences meet 
within their several regions prior to 
the General Conference. Bishops. 
elect could then be consecrated at 
the General Conference. 

The time and place for the con. 
secration of bishops is not vitally 
related to the jurisdictional struc- 
ture. The Constitution says nothing 
about when or where they shall be 
consecrated. Consecration of bish- 
ops is a symbolic act, and not of the 
essence of the matter. 

It should. be observed in passing, 
however, that other episcopal 
churches (notably the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant Episcopal) con- 
secrate their bishops among. the 
people whom they are to serve. Is 
one any more a bishop of the 
whole church when consecrated. by 
General Conference than when con- 


secrated by the Jurisdictional Con- 











ference? I doubt it, just as I doubt 
that an elder, ordained in the An- 
nual Conference and authorized to 
exercise the privileges of his office 
in any Methodist church in the 
world, would be any more an elder 
if the hands of a hundred bishops 
were laid on his head. 

It has been our historic custom 
to ordain our men in the presence 
of the body that elects them to 
orders. Shall we make an exception 
of the bishops in this respect? The 
activities and responsibilities of a 
bishop do not adhere to the sym- 
bolic act of his consecration, but to 
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the laws of the church which define 
and describe his duties. 

One function of the Jurisdictional 
Conference is to promote and carry 
out the plans and policies of the 
General Conference. Of course it 
cannet do this until the General 
Conference has acted. To the com- 
plaint that the Jurisdictional Con- 
ference coming after the General 
Conference is an anticlimax, I 
would say it was never intended to 
be a climax. By its very nature it is 
a part of the “fanning out” process 
by which the decisions and _pro- 
grams of the General Conference 
are made effective in every region. 

And how, let us ask, can the 
Jurisdictional Conference elect its 
representatives on the general agen- 
cies of the church until the Gen- 
eral Conference has determined 
what agencies there shall be, and 
how they are to be constituted? No- 
table changes are made each quad- 
rennium in the church’s boards and 
commissions. To reverse the order 
for the meeting of the two Con- 
ferences would be like throwing 
sand in an efficient machine. 

Besides, I cannot overcome the 
apprehension that if the Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences should meet 
prior to the General Conference, 
the General Conference would not 
be the free and independent body 
it is now. The Jurisdictional Con- 
ferences would undoubtedly, in 
such case, express themselves con- 
cerning the issues before the church, 
and their delegates would be under 
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pressure. The present order of 
meeting wisely preserves the proper 
balance as between the two con- 
ferences. 

And what of the Central Con- 
ferences? Is it proposed that they 
also shall meet prior to the Gen- 
eral Conference? They cannot, 
unless the General Conference abro- 
gates the rule by which it must 
authorize the number of bishops to 
be elected by each Central Confer- 
ence. To change this would intro- 
duce a whole pandora box of 
troubles. If an exception is made of 
the Central Conference bishops, 
what will they think? Are they not 
members of the Council of Bishops 
as are the rest? And are they not 
set aside for their work by the 
words in the ordinal? 

Our Constitution is a document 
closely knit together. We must be 
sure that a proposal does not af- 
fect adversely some other feature of 
the church’s law and administra- 
tion. A member of the Commission 
on Unification has recently said, 
“We must not eliminate anything 
that is of value to the church.” 

This is the spirit and attitude 
that should an‘mate us all. And as 
long as we have a jurisdictional 
structure we must be sure that any 
change in it has the effect of 
strengthening it and not of crip- 
pling it. We have learned through 
the experience of 19 years that cer- 
tain weaknesses appear which 
should be corrected. They are an- 
other story. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


A clergyman’s literary tools 


are fast becoming as complex 
as his modern pastoral role. 


The Miuinister’s Own Library 


By EDWARD L. SHEPPARD 


HE professional life and func- 

tions of the minister are being 
scrutinized as never before; and 
the findings are disquieting. Di- 
verse roles—pastoral, organization- 
al, and administrative—leave little 
time for study and theological de- 
velopment. Demands on time make 
study even for sermon preparation 
difficult to schedule. 

This means that the effective or- 
ganization of your library is more 
necessary than ever before. The in- 
telligent selecting, cataloging, and 
housing of a working pastoral li- 
brary will not solve all the prob- 
lems of your busy days, but it will 
help immeasurably. The problem 
of a personal library is beginning 
to receive attention in seminaries, 
attention which is long overdue. 


Book Selection 


Basic titles for your professional 
library may be gathered from course 


Edward L. Sheppard is librarian at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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bibliographies in seminary; but a 
critical overview of the rapidly ex- 
panding theological literature is the 
one thing most needful. If you wish 
to keep informed, you must have 
scholarly periodicals. Book reviews 
in Religion in Life, Theology To- 
day, and Interpretation are most 
useful. Besides, you need at least 
two good quarterlies on current de- 
velopments in theology. 

The review article giving a sur- 
vey of literature in a particular 
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field affords a balanced view of 
many new titles, without the dis- 
jointed effect of separate reviews. 
Articles of this nature in Interpre- 
tation are valuable. 

The seductive appeal of the book 
club often leads a minister to ig- 
nore the real problem of selection 
and may lead to a certain flat con- 
formity of thought. However good 
the intention of a club’s board of 
selection, the scholarly “worst sell- 
er” of intellectual significance will 
be missing. The book club is de- 
rived from the book trade, not from 
theological scholarship. The one 
with the highest level of selection is 
the British $.C.M. book club. 

Selective lists of “best books” in- 
sure a well-balanced collection. The 
General Theological Library (53 
Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass.) 
issues a quarterly bulletin free. This 
bulletin lists in each issue a bibli- 
ography on some subject compiled 
by an authority in the field, as 
well as current accessions which re- 
flect the judgment of a book com- 
mittee of scholars and ministers. 

Other guides for selection are the 
bibliographies of theological semi- 
naries. In 1952, Union Theological 
Seminary issued an excellent basic 
bibliography, which is available for 
50 cents. Blessing Book Store (635 
East Ogden Ave., Naperville, Ill.) 
has a standard list of basic titles 
suggested by several theological 
faculties. 

The publisher’s catalog, of course, 
is a guide to selection; but its 
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“blurb” is designed to sell a book 
and is not a critical review. Each 
spring Publishers Weekly, organ of 
the American book trade, devotes 
one issue to religious books. 

The heart of your library is a 
collection of basic reference books. 
Beside the commentaries and con- 
cordances should stand an encyclo- 
pedia, either Hastings or Schaff- 
Herzog. Hastings is out of print, 
but a good dealer can locate a copy. 
The Schaff-Herzog has been re- 
printed by Baker Book House, 
together with a 20th-century sup- 
plement. 

English publications such as the 
Epworth Commentaries should not 
be overlooked and will save an 
American minister from a certain 
provincialism. The Yearbook of 
American Churches (National 
Council of Churches) gives statisti- 
cal and directory information that 
every pastor needs. 

As sources of books, the de- 
nominational house and seminary 
bookstore are primary. But for the 
out-of-print and foreign title, rely 
upon the dealer. If you receive the 
catalogues of Blackwell’s (Broad 
Street, Oxford) or James Thin (54- 
57 South Bridge, Edinburgh) you 
learn about many bargains. 

You should not despair of finding 
an out-of-print title; for the Ameri- 
can book trade is well organized. 
Any established antiquarian dealer 
will “search and quote.” If the price 
is too high, you are not obligated. 

The paperback reprint is a bless- 
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ing, and many Protestant classics 
are coming back into print. Your 
nearest bookstore has complete list- 
ings by author and subject in a 
trade publication, Paperback Books 
in Print. 

Pamphlets, clippings, and other 
“fugitive materials” placed in a 
topical vertical file are as useful as 
they are well organized. Informa- 
tion Service (National Council of 
Churches) gives valuable up-to-date 
information on religious trends. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, material 
listed in the National Council 
Publisher, and a good selection of 
pamphlets on current topics help 
keep your library current at small 
expenditure. A Sunday New York 
Times is a gold mine. 


Cataloging 

The phenomenal memory of the 
most bookish parson is no substitute 
for classification and cataloging. 
The arrangement of books may be 
broad, if the collection is small; or 
detailed, if large. As the library 
grows, a straight arrangement 
alphabetically by author becomes 
cumbersome and some classification 
is necessary. You may want to de- 
vise your own scheme, or base it 
on the familiar Dewey system. 

If the library is of any size, a 
good card catalog is a must. For 
subject cataloging of books and 
filing of pamphlet material, a list 
of headings is necessary to avoid the 
scattering of related material. This 
can be of your own making and 
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can grow with the collection. “See” 
and “see also” references should be 
included. 

There is no brief publisher lis 
which is adequate for the pastor's 
library. 
ministers is included in The Eff. 
ciency Filing System by L. R. 
Elliott (Broadman Press, 35 cents), 
You may use this as a_ pattern, 
making needed changes. Sears’ List 
of Subject Headings (H. W. Wil- 
son) is a standard list, and you may 
consult it at a public library. The 
most comprehensive theological list 
is by Julia Pettee and is published 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. This is, however, designed for 
the large seminary or university 
collection. 

You will find analytics or cards 
for parts of books or articles useful, 
particularly in a small library. In a 
book of essays, much material is lost 
without the “subject analytic.” 

The catalog should _ include 
author, title, subject, and analytic 
cards filed into one alphabetical 
sequence. Follow the library form. 
A booklet written primarily for the 
church librarian but useful for the 
minister’s collection is Christine 
Buder’s How to Build A Church 
Library (Bethany Press, $1). This 
gives good, concise instructions on 
cataloging. A call number on the 
cards and on the spines of books is 
necessary, if the collection is ar- 
ranged by subject class, as it should 
be, if it has more than 200 volumes. 

In all questions of form and tech- 
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nique, the librarian will be your 
best friend. Any public or school 
librarian will gladly show how a list 
of subject headings is to be used, 
how to concoct a call number, or 
where to have a book bound. 


Care and Housing of Books 


There is a tendency on the part 
of the enthusiastic bookman to 
haunt the used book store. The 
derelicts found there, as well as the 
books suffering from intensive day- 
to-day use, usually need repair. 

A few things should be remem- 
bered. Scotch tape does not restore, 
but it does ruin. So can an amateur 
job of rebacking. The best home 
repair is minimal—some paste in- 
side a loose hinge will keep a bind- 
ing tight and often eliminate the 
need of later rebinding. 

Pamphlet binders and _ various 
styles of file boxes are available 
from library supply houses. These 
are not too costly and are much 
more satisfactory then homemade 
expedients. 

You can find catalogs of supply 
houses at your nearest library. The 
best catalog is that of Gaylord 
Brothers (155 Gifford St., Syracuse, 
N.Y.). 

When the sewing is broken, no 
quick repair will rescue the book. 
It is ready for rebinding or replace- 
ment. The cost of rebinding is 
high, and often a book can be re- 
placed at less than the cost of 
rebinding. Rebinding an average 
book will cost about $2. 
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In the limited space of your study 
or office, efficiency in shelving is 
even more of a problem than in 
the library stacks. The student’s 
expedient of bricks and boards 
transform unlikely spots into useful 
shelf-feet. 

Inexpensive industrial steel shelv- 
ing, now being sold in office supply 
stores, offers substantial, uniform, 
and adjustable shelving. These 
units, three feet long and holding 
from five to seven shelves, can be 
purchased for as little as,$12 to 
$15. Conventional steel office shelv- 
ing is more expensive, while library 
wood shelving may be beyond your 
budget. 

The poorest shelving is the bulky 
wooden case with fixed shelves. 
Metal is generally a better bargain 
in terms of both price and utility. 

Lay out your library shelving in 
a U-shape, if space permits, then 
much of your collection will be in 
easy reach. 

You will do well to set aside a 
few moments to reflect upon your 
library—not only on the arrange- 
ment of shelves but also on the na- 
ture of books. 

The complexity of theological 
literature is increasing fully as 
rapidly as the complexity of your 
job; so any method you can adapt 
to organize this literature will prove 
worth your every effort. 

The continuing education of the 
minister is rooted in a well-planned 
personal library. It is the key to a 
dynamic educational program. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


INCE AMERICANS give mil- 

lions for the prevention and 
cure of cancer, tuberculosis, and 
polio, why should they neglect alco- 
holism, which plagues more than 
these three combined? Perhaps it 
is partly because they do not know 
the facts. 

Some of us in the Orange 
County Ministerial Association, at 
least, decided that the public needed 
facts. So we presented a resolution 
designed to focus attention on the 
problem of alcoholism—not to offer 
solutions. After careful study and 
documentation by a committee of 
five, the resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by a special committee, 
the executive committee and then, 
finally, by the association as a 
whole. 

Two days before final adoption, 
copies had been presented to Martin 


William W. Roughton is pastor of 
Goss Memorial Church, Orlando, Fla. 
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all out for 
ABSTINENCE 


The Orlando ministerial association 
alerted its community on alcoholism. 














By WILLIAM W. ROUGHTON 











Anderson, editor and publisher of 
the Orlando Sentinel-Star. ‘The 
news story, pictures of the commit- 
tee, and the complete text of the 
resolution became front-page head- 
lines within an hour and a half 
after the resolution was finally 
adopted. 








Text of the Resolution 

WHEREAS, pathological alco- 
holism has become a major national 
health problem according to statis- 
tics from the United States health 
agencies, which indicate that alco- 
holism is more than three times as 
prevalent as cancer, tuberculosis, 
and polio combined; and, 

WHEREAS, alcoholism has be- 
come a major health problem in 
Florida, with 96,000 cases reported 
by the state rehabilitation agency, 
which is equipped to handle less 
than 2,000 cases per year, with suc- 
cessful rehabilitation expected in 
only 50 to 60 per cent of these cases; 
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WHEREAS, Orlando court rec- 
ords for 1956 reveal 4,281 convic- 
tions for drunkenness, and 1,029 
drunk driving convictions; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED that we, the members 
of the Orange County Ministerial 
Association, acknowledge the emer- 
gency seriousness of the alcohol 
problem, in accordance with the 
following proposals: 

1. We request the president of 
our association to appoint a special 
committee to study the possibilities 
for local pastors and churches to 
develop more extensive and effec- 
tive procedures for the rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics. 

2. We reaffirm the validity of the 
principle that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure” and 
that rehabilitation alone, without a 
vigorous public prevention pro- 
gram, is inadequate to cope with 
the overwhelming alcohol problem. 

3. We appeal to all churches, 
civic, fraternal, and_ professional 
organizations, all veterans’ groups, 
schools, public officials, and in- 
dividual citizens to unite with us in 
a study of the many facts that indi- 
cate the seriousness of the alcohol 
problem and the necessity for the 
development of an effective public 
prevention program, in accord with 
our procedure in dealing with other 
major health problems. 

A week following action by the 
ministerial association, Orlando’s 
city council endorsed the resolution 
and requested Mayor Robert S. Carr 
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to appoint a citizen’s committee to 
assist with the study of the prob- 
lem. This also was front-page news. 

Serving as chairman of the minis- 
terial committee, I had many oppor- 
tunities during the succeeding 
months to speak to civic clubs, 
church groups, and other minis- 
terial associations. In speeches and 
newspaper stories, we made a calm 
and persuasive effort to focus public 
attention on the extent and serious- 
ness of the alcohol problem. The 
urge to propose an answer to the 
problem was restrained, to allow as 
much time as possible for the 
development of public concern. 

After eight months of focusing 
public attention, the ministerial as- 
sociation unanimously adopted a 
second resolution, appealing to the 
citizens to consider and adopt the 
personal policy of abstinence. It said 
that, since “the personal policy of 
abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages is 100 per cent effective as 
a means of preventing alcoholism,” 
the ministerial association appealed 
to members of their churches and 
citizens of Orange County to adopt 
the personal policy of abstinence “as 
the most intelligent and effective 
procedure currently known for the 
prevention of alcoholism.” 

Copies of this resolution were 
mailed to all pastors in the county 
with several recommendations: 
That the resolution be read to con- 
gregations or printed in church 
newsletters. That each pastor and 
the governing board of each church 
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develop plans for persuasively pre- 
senting the facts to their congrega- 
tions. That wallet-size commitment 
cards, printed and furnished by the 
ministerial association, be signed 
and retained by the signer as a 
personal record of commitment. 
The wording was: “In order that 
I may always be my best self, physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, and 
that I may effectively serve God 
and my fellowman, it is my purpose 
to abstain from alcoholic beverages.” 
Furthermore, December 1957 was 
designated as United Commitment 
Sunday, and congregations were 
provided with the commitment 
cards. Thousands signed in 100 
churches of 23 denominations. 
More than 20,000 cards were 
distributed. Because the cards were 
wallet size to be kept by the signer, 
there was no record of the actual 
number of signatures, but pastors 
had a gratifying response. The com- 
mittee felt that cards without stubs 
would be more favorably received. 


The governing board of one 
church voted not to use the cards, 
but after their pastor’s commitment 
day sermon, the same board voted 
to have the sermon printed. 

In First Presbyterian Church of 
Orlando, the office was flooded with 
more than 1,000 requests for copies, 

The interest expressed by several 
business firms was an encouraging 
development. It is not impossible 
that a ground-swell of public con- 
cern could develop into a popular 
revolt against the social drinking 
customs of our day. Many thinking 
people are concluding that there is 
nothing smart about drinking. 

There is a new awareness of the 
seriousness of the problem of alco- 
holism in our community. Many 
are realizing that alcoholism, how- 
ever, is only one of the many 
troubles that can snare the social 
drinker. Some, who had _ never 
given the matter serious thought 
before, are beginning to think that 
drinking is a moral issue. 


Christmas Prayer 


Lord of all glory, God of Bethlehem’s Babe, if we be in a far 
country, grant us such wisdom that we may lift up our eyes to 
see that star which shines from the darkest skies, and send us 
forth on that pilgrimage of soul, that in the fullness of time we 
may stand where the highest peace is known in the humblest 
place, and thy great purpose incarnate in the mystery of the help- 
less Child. Teach us how to make precious gifts out of whatever 
serves the needs of thy children, and if we be wise help us to kneel 
humbly in wonder lest thy grace come not in to bless us. In his 
name who was born that we might know light from darkness. 


Amen. 


—SaMuEL H. MILtER in Prayers for Daily Use (Harper & Bros., $2) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Why didn’t Methodism’s fiery 
social passion make it the church 
of the Industrial Revolution? 


bao red 


Industrial 


\¢ VOI} 


In Wesley's Day 


By T. OTTO NALL 


N° REVOLUTIONIST by 

talent or temperament, John 
Wesley was a child of revolutionary 
times. His lengthy lifetime included 
some aspects of the American Revo- 
lution, the French Revolution, and 
the Industrial Revolution, to men- 
tion only three that bubbled into 
unusual prominence. 

Those were yeasty times; prac- 
tically everything was in ferment. 
Revolutionary slogans were on 
many lips, and revolutionary heroes 
were everywhere. But Wesley was 
not one of them. He did not advo- 
cate the overthrow of anything, 
even the Established Church. Wes- 
ley knew the needs of men and 
he did not counsel submission to 
evils that could be overcome, but 
he insisted that the heart of the 
matter was religion—personal re- 
ligion. 

He did his work in the dim light 
of the dawn of modern capitalism. 
It is not surprising that he did not 
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see, or foresee, its development. He 
did see the values in men and mate- 
rials—and money, too—with whom 
and with which capitalism deals. If 
he were living today, he might be 


oblivious to the movements in 
socialism and imperialism, but he 
would be aware of the human 


values with which both are con- 
cerned, or should be. 

Actually, the prevailing economy 
in Wesley’s time was what might 
be called mercantilism; and it was 
the only economy to which English- 
men paid attention until Adam 
Smith came along with Wealth of 
Nations (Everyman’s $1.85, paper- 
back) in 1776. 

According to this economy, a 
nation’s prosperity demanded a 
favorable balance of trade—more 
exports than imports—with the 
overage paid in gold. Expanding 
markets, particularly in the colonies, 
helped bring mercantilism into full, 
profitable flower. Now we know 
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what happens to “have” imperial 
peoples and to colonial “have-not” 
peoples. John Wesley thought the 
American colonists ought to refrain 
from revolution, grin and bear it. 

In all honesty, the reader of his- 
tory must say all this about Wesley; 
but he must say something more: 
Wesley did much to improve the 
lot of the depressed people and to 
aid the emergence of the working- 
class movement. That the church 
he fathered did not become the 
church of the Industrial Revolution 
was not primarily his fault. Those 
who came after him failed. 

Note, first of all, that John Wes- 
ley knew what was going on as 
English farm workers, rich in 
health _ if poor in pocketbook, 
crowded into the cities and towns 
to new factories. They were to 
work tedious hours, to fall prey to 
loathesome diseases, to live in stink- 
ing tenements, to become virtual 
slaves of the machines they tended. 

Wesley’s preaching appealed to 
the religious needs and sensitivities 
of such people. Scholar though he 
was, his manner of evangelism 
touched their primitive traits and 
interests. The elemental piety of 
his classes and bands was some- 
thing they could understand—and 
try. He taught that a man might 
be corrupt and degraded, but he 
had values that could be measured. 

The suffering of the poor was so 
great in 1750 that Wesley began a 
census of all Methodist people who 
were in want. The numbers in- 
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creased so fast, especially about the 
Moorfields, that he saw “no possi- 
bility of relieving them at all, unless 
the Lord should, as it were, make 
windows in heaven.” 

The whole country was not 
poverty-stricken. Corn was scarce 
because large quantities were used 
by distilleries. Oats were high be- 
cause too many horses were kept 
for display. Sheep and oxen were 
not raised because many preferred 
to keep horses instead. Pork, poul- 
try, and eggs were high priced 
because farming lands were mo- 
nopolized -by being “enclosed.” 

John Wesley deplored common 
brutality—cock fighting, bull-bait- 
ing, drinking, and fighting without | 
benefit of referees or gloves. He } 
preached against swearing, smug- | 
gling, and wenching. He praised 
deeds of mercy. And Wesley did 
them himself. When he was 82, he 


distributed coal and bread to the 
{ 
| 












needy. He found that they lacked 
clothes, too, and set out to beg 
money for them. From the inside, 
he knew the plight of the sub- 
merged masses and insisted that 
the problems were spiritual. 


F ALL THIS, and more, could 

be said of Methodism’s founder, 
why did his church miss its chance 
to become the church of the In- 
dustrial Revolution? If Methodism 
appealed to the people who crowded 
into the cities, and soon outstripped 
other movements in reaching the 
industrial masses, why did Meth- 
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odism lose its hold on the workers? 
It had many advantages: It was 
mobile. At a time when English 
workers were producing popula- 
tion bulges in many places, Meth- 
odist chapels could be set up 
anywhere. Methodism was unpre- 
tentious. Its chapels were simple 
and homely; its preaching plain; 
its teachings practical. Its faith was 
not complicated or full of theologi- 
cal intricacies. Its hymns could be 
sung; its doctrinal tenets experi- 
enced. What happened? Why did 
Methodism lose out so that by the 
time of the Chartist movement 
(1837-1848), its divorce from the 
working classes was complete? 
First, Methodism was an un- 
democratic organization—and John 
Wesley himself was largely respon- 
sible for that. The pew rents 
are probably not too important, 


although they alienated many 
working people. Far worse was 
Wesley’s autocratic control. He 


made all the important decisions. 
He appointed preachers, formulated 
rules, developed orders of worship, 
decided chapel sites, organized and 
controlled all philanthropies. (Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he distributed 
something like $150,000, made large- 
ly through his publishing ventures, 
while he lived on $150 a year.) 

But he was a Royalist without 
apology and a Tory with pride. He 
had no understanding of the 
democratic yearnings that were al- 
ready showing up in England. He 
had no sympathy with movements 
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that were to throw off many of the 
treasured institutions. Parliament he 
invariably praised. The royal family 
he always honored. Look at his 
writings and you will search in vain 
for any word against the unjust 
poor law, any constructive criticism 
of the vile prisons, any condemna- 
tion of the criminal code. He 
opposed slavery (and most vocifer- 
ously only a day or two before he 
died), but that was about the only 
social evil on which he took a 
thou-art-the-man attitude. 

He saw the flagrant evils of 
bribery, but insisted that they could 
be overcome by regeneration. He 
opposed the bribe because it 
lowered Christian standards. He 
disliked disorder and unrest because 
they threatened the spirit of obedi- 
ence. He warned his societies 
against participation in politics be- 
cause that would make them more 
worldly-minded. Yet, though he 
was suspicious of any program of 
reform, he insisted that government 
is a trust from God, not from the 
people, and that authority cannot 
safely be given to men who are not 
close to God. 

Another reason for Methodism’s 
failure as a church of the Industrial 
Revolution was a lack of sympathy 
with working-class aspirations. For 
example, the Methodists opposed 
the Luddites. They had little inter- 
est in the Reform meetings that 
spread through the North of Eng- 
land. They frowned on all gather- 
ings of working men and refused 
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to intervene when the Tolpuddle 
laborers were arrested for joining a 
labor union, even though six or 
seven were Methodists and two 
were local preachers. 

Methodists were self-reliant with 
initiative and perseverance. They 
examined each other in the class 
meetings for the honesty, forbear- 
ance, patience, and industry that 
make for individual financial suc- 
cess. They had a kind of middle- 
class contempt for the down-and- 
outers. If they had followed not 
only Wesley’s ideas about thrift and 
industry but also his philosophy of 
wealth, the record might have been 
far different. 

For a half century following John 
Wesley’s death, Methodism was on 
the side hostile or indifferent to 
labor; yet it was Methodist teach- 
ings about God and man that laid 
the foundation of England’s labor 
movement. While Wesley’s church 
did not measure up to the stature 
of a much-needed church of the 
Industrial Revolution, his principles 
created the needed atmosphere. 

True enough, most of the Meth- 
odists who took the lead in the 
early labor movement were “come- 
outers,” not “stand-patters.” The 
Methodist Conference of 1812, in 
the midst of actual rioting for 
reforms, said it knew and sympa- 
thized with the position of the poor, 
was aware of unemployment and 
high prices, but was convinced that 
murmuring and discontent would 
not lessen suffering. So, the con- 
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ference pleaded with the richer 
brethren to assist the poor, and for 
all to hope and trust in God. 

This position did not satisfy 
many Methodists. They left the 
church; they joined with the Primi. 
tive Methodists, Bible Christians, 
and Methodist Reform groups. § 

It is to these divergent (or 
diversionary) groups that Sidney 
Webb referred in his Story of the 
Durham Miners. After describing 
the tragic brutality and_ sordid 
drunkenness of 1821, he paid tribute 
to the Methodists: humble, un- 
schooled -but devoted “ranters,” 
carrying the Gospel from village to 
village, preaching and _ teaching 
while working as wage-earners, 
establishing chapels, laboring for } 
salvation of individual souls. 

So, the trade union movement 
among the miners in the “black 
country,” the co-operative move- 
ment among a variety of wage- 
earners, the Friendly Societies, and 
later attempts at adult education 
were all indebted to the fiery social 
passion of Methodists, even though 
the Wesleyan Connexion main- 
tained its stolid conservatism. 

Belatedly, there came a change in 
viewpoint, and traditional Method- 
ism developed an interest in social 
reform. There is a long list of 
leaders: James Rayner Stephens, a 
Methodist and chief organizer of 
the Anti-Poor Law Associations, 
was suspended from the ministry 
for offending the “peaceable and 
anti-sectarian spirit of the Wesleyan 
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Connexion.” Thomas Sadler, author 
of Wesley’s biography and super- 
intendent of a large Sunday school 
in Leeds, who, as a member of 
Parliament, was a leading advocate 
of labor reform. Thomas Cooper, 
for six years a local preacher, was 
an influential leader of the Chartist 
movement. William Lovett, regular 
attendant at Methodist chapels dur- 
ing his youth, in 1838, framed the 
original People’s Charter. 

More recently, there have been 
Joseph Arch and Henry Broad- 
hurst, first workingmen to hold 
cabinet positions and both Method- 
ist local preachers. So were Thomas 
Burt, first of two labor repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and famed 
Arthur Henderson, labor leader and 
foreign minister of Britain. In 1950, 
Morgan Phillips, secretary of the 
British Labour Party, told an 
international Socialist conference at 
Copenhagen that British socialism 
in its origins “was Methodist, not 
Marxist.” 


F John Wesley could have lived 

20 years, instead of two, into 
the Industrial Revolution, what 
possible changes would he have 
made in his approach? What stands 
would he have taken? What battles 
would he have fought? We can 
only guess. But we do know some- 
thing of his Christian perfection. 

This doctrine made a twofold 
contribution at a time when the 
lower classes were despised, called 
of little account, and thought to 
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have a slender chance of improve- 
ment or achievement. Wesley in- 
sisted on the capacities inherent in 
every person. He said each one, by 
the grace of God, could rise to 
purity and holiness of life. He 
taught that man ought to seek and 
observe the “whole counsel” of 
God; that is, merge the individual 
will into God’s will. 

Perfect love, as Wesley saw it, 
is a spirit, renewing and transform- 
ing man in humbleness, penitence, 
and self-surrender. It is, to quote 
Henry Carter in The Methodist 
Heritage (Abingdon, $2.75), “fire 
in the soul, keeping thought and 
purpose sensitive to the impress of 
the Divine Mind. . . . It can and 
does express itself in every whole- 
some relationship: in parental care 
and neighborly helpfulness; in the 
vocation of the teacher and writer, 
the preacher and the healer; in 
bread-winning by toil of hand or 
brain; in craftsmanship and artis- 
try; in public service in local 
counsels or in the Mother of Parlia- 
ments. It is a steadfast striving 
after the ideal.” 

This is Christian perfection, 
which could have made Methodism 
the church of the Industrial Revo- 
lution if Methodists had practiced 
it; and it can make Methodism 
equal to its God-given opportunities 
and obligations in any revolutionary 
time. For Christian perfection is the 
imperishable good news that we 
may become new creatures in 
Christ. 
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COUNSELOR 


N the last evening of our high- 
school institute, we have our 
campfire service. At this traditional 
service we stress Christian life deci- 
sions. The young people hear that 
they may seek out any of the coun- 
selors after the service. 

I was sitting on my cabin porch 
talking with the boys about their 
life vocations when three girls came 
near. The girl in the middle was 
sobbing hard, so I went over to see 
if I could help. This conversation 
followed: 

Pastor. May I help? 

Miss G. No one can help. 

(Her friends urged her to talk 
with me; so I asked the boys to go 
into their cabin and get ready for 
bed. The other girls went on to 
their cabin, so that Miss G. was 
alone with me on the porch of the 
cottage. She continued sobbing and 
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Sometimes it helps just to 
put feelings into words, 






it was very hard for her to talk.) 
Miss G. I’ve already talked to my 
own counselor and to the camp di- 
rector . . . but no one can help. I 
don’t know why I feel this way. I 
want to be a Christian, and they 
tell me that God forgives us and 
loves us... but, I just don’t feel 
worthy ... (sobs some more). 
Pastor. You still feel guilty. 
Miss G. I know I 
(pause ...and then the words ex- 
ploded out); but, I hate my step- 
father I realize how hard it was for 
my mother by herself, but why did 
she have to marry him. He’s never 
treated her right, and we fight all 
the time. He’s even forcing mother 
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to take his side. I hate him (pause). 
How can God forgive me? 

Pastor. | believe God understands. 

Miss G. But Jesus said we are 
supposed to love everyone. How do 
you love a man like that? My 
brother says that he’s going to run 
away, and even when he (the step- 
father) hits me, mother takes his 
side. But he always goes to church 
with us. . . . Even our minister 
wouldn’t understand why I hate 
him. I know I shouldn’t feel this 
way. 

Pastor. It is hard to love someone 
like that. God doesn’t expect us to 
be perfect, but he still loves us. 

Miss G. It has been so hard for 
me to feel close to God. All the 
time I want to do right, but they 
have made it so hard (pause... her 
crying had stopped). 1 feel better 
now (pause). This has been a 
wonderful week. It will be hard 
to go home now. No one really 
understands me there. 

Jimmy (the boy she had been 
friends with during the week) has 
had the same problem. His parents 
are divorced, and he’s living with 
his grandparents. No one really 
wants him. 

Pastor. Maybe that’s why you are 
drawn to each other; you both have 
the same problem. 

Miss G. He needs love so much, 
for he’s never known it. He’s never 
had a home. That’s why he’s so 
rough as he is. But I think I can 
help him, because I understand. 
Pastor. You both have so little 
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love at home that you are turning 
to each other. But you must be 
careful you don’t get too serious (as 
they had surely been during the 
week). You've been turning to him 
because you feel you need him too. 

Miss G. Yes, but I think we can 
help each other. We are going to 
continue to see each other after we 
get home. (They both lived in the 
same town, but went to different 
churches.) But I won't tell my 
stepdad or he’d never let us be to- 
gether. He never lets me go out 
with boys. 

(She continued to express her dis- 
like of her stepfather and the un- 
happiness of their home.) 

Miss G. It has helped so much to 
talk with you. I believe it will be 
easier to get close to God. Maybe I 
can learn to live with my stepdad. 
I know if we got along better, it 
would be a lot easier for my 
mother. I will try to be a Christian. 

Pastor. God only expects us to do 
our best and forgives us when we 
fail. He will help you with your 
Christian life at home as well as 
here. 

Miss G. It is getting late. I'd 
better get back to my cabin. Thanks 
so much. : 

Pastor. Goodnight. 


Counselor’s Comments 
1. I felt that I had helped her 


express the hatred that was the 
cause of her guilt feelings. During 
this short time there was a definite 
emotional relief of inner feelings, 
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and she felt a sense of the forgive- 
ness of God that no amount of lec- 
turing on the Atonement would 
have conveyed. 

2. For more permanent help she 
needed a close relationship with her 
own pastor, a relationship that she 
had not been able to find. Should 
I break her confidence and speak 
to her own minister about attempt- 
ing to help her, or perhaps urge her 
to talk with her own minister? 

3. Shouldn’t we be giving more 
training to counselors for our 
church camps and institutes? Many 
ministers are the worst offenders 
for not understanding the emo- 
tional dynamics of religious con- 
version in our youth. This young 
lady had sought help before I 
talked with her. Those who talked 
with her had tried to bring about 
a religious conversion without 
understanding the deeper emotions 
involved. 


CARROLL A. WISE 
Comments... 


of pastoral psychology and 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 


(Professor 
counseling, 
Evanston, Ill.) 


We cannot expect to give real 
help, as deep as this girl needs, in 
one week. Only a_ well-trained 
counselor can understand the depth 
of the problem. Untrained counse- 
lors, being themselves anxious, will 
either withhold or push too hard; 
they will be too reassuring or too 
aggressive and will block the per- 
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son’s discovery of himself. Pastors 
not having extensive training jn 
counseling will find it hard t 
understand and accept limitations 
inherent in various situations. 

Should the counselor refer this 
girl to her own pastors? No, unless 
he has her consent, and he should 
not urge this consent. In this situ. 
ation the girl feels her pastor 
would not understand her, and she 
may be right. But he should sug. 
gest that she seek further help and, 
if possible, give names of qualified 
persons near her home. 

In this record we have a teen-age 
girl being confronted in a church 
camp with a God who will reject 
and punish her if she hates, and 
yet finding herself caught in a 
human situation where hate is in- 
evitable. She is estranged from both 
her parents and herself. And she is 
estranged from God and under the 
necessity of earning God’s forgive- 
ness by making herself perfect be- 
fore him. 

Even the counselor falls into the 
trap of moralizing about God, 
though he does try to soften the 
blow. Yet the girl is desperate in 
her outreach for help. She needs to 
meet the God of the New Testa- 
ment who accepts, loves, and for- 
gives through her relationship with 
the counselor and the camp pro- 
gram. How can she ever overcome 
her hatred unless she has an under- 
girding relationship of acceptance 
and love from which she can derive 
strength to deal with her hatred? 
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The counselor had some of this 
in his attitude, but he was ambiva- 
lent. The camp experience itself 
heightened her guilt, without 
bringing to her the reality of a cre- 
ative relationship with God that is 
based on the Christian revelation 
rather than her own perfection. 

This girl, like the rest of us, 
needs to find her real self. Part of 

| her problem lies in the fact that 
camp has given her a week away 
from her stepfather; now on the 
last night she becomes disturbed at 


the thought of going back. She 


Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, THz New Curis- 
TIAN ApvocaTE, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. All real 
names and material that might 
tend to identify the case should 
be changed before submitting 
manuscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 
your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 
where you need help.—Eps. 
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needs to discover what this means 
for her as a person. She needs to 
discover her true self in relation to 
her mother. This is a deeper prob- 
lem than that with her stepfather, 
and contains more guilt. 

Furthermore, what about her 
feelings for her real father? How 
old was she when he died? How 
did she feel about him then? How 
much of her present feelings about 
God are related to the death of her 
father? Or, is her real father still 
alive and are we dealing with a 
home broken by divorce? 

There is a depth in this situation 
which cannot be plumbed in one 
session. She cannot find release 
from her guilt, or accept forgive- 
ness, until she has first worked 
through to an understanding of its 
roots in her relationship to her 
mother, father, and stepfather. 

In our summer camps for youth 
we need mature and highly trained 
leadership. Immature youth are not 
the best leaders for other immature 
youth! 


O. FLOYD FEELY, JR. 
Comments... 


(Instructor in psychology and _ pastoral 
counseling, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University, Ga.) 


THE RETROSPECTIVE re- 
flections of this pastor are more apt 
than his operational ministry. His 
concerns focus both on a need for 
depth in counseling, as opposed to 
trite and ephemeral maneuvers, 
and on continuity of pastoral care, 
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as opposed to isolated, one-inter- 
view help. These are searching 
questions with which to evaluate 
this interview and then formulate 
more general pastoral principles. 

The pastor begins the interview 
with the premise that ventilation of 
feelings has a cathartic value dia- 
metrically opposed to lecturing. But 
his pastoral resolve soon melts 
under the impact of the sobs, and 
he begins to assure the girl that 
God understands. But, she does not 
feel this! She speaks of her difh- 
culty in loving while submerged in 
hostile feelings, and he, in turn, 
rushes in to reassure her that God 
does not expect perfection (while 
essentially failing to clarify her con- 
ception of “love” either to her or 
himself). 

By the time the girl speaks of her 
boy friend, the pastor has suc- 
cumbed to unabashed directiveness 
and moralism in his comments. 
The contact ends with Miss G’s ex- 
pression of hope that the home sit- 
uation will somehow be better and 
with the pastor’s assurance and sup- 
port. In summary, the girl is left 
precisely where she originally was, 
except for the transient benefit of 
someone having listened. 

No one can quarrel with the 
pastor’s intentions. Anyone can ap- 
preciate the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. But I join with him in raising 
the questions about what could be 
done to further the extent and 
depth of help given in this single 
interview and then what could be 
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done to guide this girl toward more 
continuous pastoral care. 

The feeling tones of the inter. 
view provide the first immediate 
answer. This girl is engulfed in 
boiling, negative feelings toward 
her stepfather. Whether these are 


reactions to real facts or sympto- | 


matic of less obvious conflicts cer- 
tainly will need pastoral attention, 
But the immediate need is for a 
communication of pastoral under- 
standing of her shared feelings, 
Emotional exploration should be 
the goal of even this single inter. 
view, and the pastor must be an 
active participant with his accept- 
ance and verbalized understanding 
—not a mere listener. What he 
needs to realize is that the accept- 
ance by him of negative feelings in 
itself provides reassurance. Obvi- 
ously, he will want to close with a 
prayer, lifting the whole dilemma 
to God with the full expectancy of 
his understanding. 

But even in such an isolated in- 
terview the pastor’s own language 
is the most comforting and sup- 
portive when he sensitively joins in 
the emotional depths with no at- 
tempt to bolster or minimize the 
difficulty. Paradoxically enough, ex- 
perience proves that this approach 
is the surest way to solve the prob- 
lem of continuity. 

The girl, having experienced a 
new dimension of understanding of 
her confused feelings and finding a 
deep acceptance of them, will be 
motivated to seek further help 
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when she returns home. She will 
want to continue a process that is 
already under way and she will do 
so on her own initiative. 

Another clue to making this 
single interview more meaningful 
resides in the pastor’s understand- 
ing of “love.” In essence, he gives 
the impression of being trapped in 
the girl’s definition—namely, the 
absence of conflict and negative 
feelings. This concept is not com- 
patible with the Christian view that 
because God loves us we are able 
to love the unlovable. A response to 
her expressed inability to feel this 
way toward her stepfather would 
communicate this concept of Chris- 
tian love. 

The fact of the pastor accepting 
her “unacceptable” hostility consti- 
tutes a powerful witness. In such 
a fashion, the context of any pas- 
toral interview is shot through with 
communication of what theology 
actively means to the pastor and the 
parishioner. 

As it is, the girl is busily trying 


to deny her feelings of hate because 
she incorrectly appreciates Chris- 
tian attitudes as repressive. The 
love implicit in accepting her in 
this state could permeate her de- 
fenses and allow her to work 
through her conflicting emotions. 

Every pastor ought constantly to 
remind himself that the words of 
the parishioner are symbols of 
psychic reality and not necessarily 
the facts of the case. This obviates 
the necessity of “taking sides” in a 
family dilemma and allows the pas- 
tor to view the scene through the 
lens of the parishioner’s perspec- 
tive. And, of course, it opens up 
the possibility of growth to a spir- 
itual maturity which permits a 
more realistic grappling with home 
environment. 

Thus the pastor, in all his brief 
contacts, not only can render im- 
mediate first aid by focusing on an 
intense and deep relationship with- 
in the single interview but also can 
point such a person toward further 
Christian resources. 


Reducing Drinking Accidents 

It is my sincere conviction that if we would undertake an effec- 
tive program of education and legislation throughout the United 
States and succeed with it, we would be able to reduce the drink- 
ing traffic accident problem in the United States by at least 50 per 
cent and maybe more within a year or two. If we carried such a 
program on effectively over a period of years, we might find that 
we were making further substantial reductions, and the day would 
come when for all practical purposes we would cease to have a 
real drinking traffic accident problem. 


—Wituiam N. Prymat, president, Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Co., 


Des Moines, lowa 
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OW NOT to read effectively 

is well demonstrated by the 
preacher who is driven by Saturday 
night homiletic desperation to 
“wolf” through books of sermons 
for illustrations that will resuscitate 
his own expiring effort. In that 
sort of frantic scavenger hunt, min- 
isterial reading hits its low. 

To read effectively and enjoy- 
ably, my mind has to get off the 
hook of any immediate pressing 
need. The habit of racing through 
a quality book with a calculating 
squint for usable material denies 
the book’s real value. I must read 
with enough detachment and re- 
laxed openness to allow the book 
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By GEORGE A. MOOERS, 


Bellevue Methodist Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


pastor, 


to get to me. And that takes time. 

On the other hand, I always pur- 
sue the printed page with a sort of 
built-in “Geiger counter” which 
signals the proximity of sermonic 
ore. At the end of the chapter, | 
stake out my claims in a classified 
notebook for future reference. 

Of course there is much mere 
“printed matter,” distinct from lit- 
erature, which the preacher can af- 
ford neither to read through nor 
ignore. I give this the hop-skip-and- 
jump treatment just to get cover- 


age. 
The afore-mentioned “Geiger 
counter” is invaluable here. Much 


time wasted over newsprint can be 
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saved by techniques of “skimming 
and dipping” that are approved by 
speed-reading experts. This goes for 
published sermons. 

A very few sermons I read with 
slow, studied attention to style, con- 
struction, content, and effectiveness. 
Fewer yet I read devotionally, un- 
professionally, just to feed my own 
soul; and that requires before all 
else a detached, unhurried mood. 
The classic devotional works are 
not so much to be read as inhaled 
prayerfully. 

Who, then, can set the reader’s 
pace? Race through Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and you miss R. L. S. 
altogether. Loiter in the pages of 
the average “peace of mind” book, 
and you deserve a kick in the libido. 

Literature of quality, in a sense, 
sets its own reading pace. Empathy 
with the author requires one to feel 
the tempo of his thought, to swing 
into the cadence of his style, and to 
respond sensitively to changes of 
pace through which his mood flows. 

I had to overcome an early tend- 
ency toward stumbling, labored, 
word-bound reading—very different 
from leisurely reading. Without 
benefit of books or courses on the 
subject, I managed to improve with 
practice my eye-mind co-ordination 
and to lengthen the span of type 
which I could grasp meaningfully 
at once. 

This did not encourage careless 
haste. To the contrary, it enabled 
me to read in larger “wholes” of 
meaning, and so let my mind span 
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more readily the conceptual entity 
of a paragraph. Time wasted in 
piecing the bits together was saved. 

That happy result would be 
ruled out if, in attempting to gulp 
too big a chunk of print at one take, 
the reader loses the “feel” of words. 

Much but not all of the preced- 
ing applies to the rigorous disci- 
pline of reading called “study.” Is it 
possible to study “quickly, effec- 
tively, and enjoyably”? Not always, 
but sometimes. 

Take theology—Paul Tillich’s for 
instance. I currently find him the 
most interesting theologian, but it 
takes a lot of hard, slow, pick-and- 
shovel work for me to dig out his 
meaning. 

Once I had the foolhardiness to 
try reading Tillich straight through, 
“quickly” and “enjoyably.” Al- 
though I groped, uncomprehend- 
ingly, through many a dark laby- 
rinth, I was surprised in the end 
to see how much of the solid the- 
ological structure had gradually 
been limned out of the shadows. 
After that I went back to hard labor 
and reworked the difficult ground, 
with all the more profit. 

Best-seller author Paul de Kruif 
left me a tip for preachers who want 
to improve their own product. We 
were seated at a round top table 
under the trees at his summer home 
on Lake Michigan when he re- 
marked that all of his books had 
been written at that table. I com- 
mented inanely that I would im- 
mediately replace my square work 
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table by a round one and hope for 
better results. 

“Oh, no,” de Kruif protested, 
“my secret is not the shape of my 
table but the size of my waste 
basket. I boast the biggest waste 


HE PUTTING of the three 

adverbs together in the title 
is what causes us the problem. It 
would not be difficult to tell how to 
read enjoyably, if you did not have 
to worry about reading effectively. 
Nor would it be much of a chore 
to tell how to read effectively, if 
you did not have to read quickly as 
well. 

New techniques have been de- 
veloped to help us read quickly. 
There are courses, and any minis- 
terial student ought to include them 
in his curriculum. Since reading is 
one of his best tools, he ought to 
keep it as sharp as possible. 

For the minister beyond the 
youthful stage, I can say that the 
more you read, the faster it goes. 
Few books do not have considerable 
padding. If you are reading for 
ideas, the padding can be skimmed. 
The more familiar you are with 
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You had better learn 


basket of any writer in America,” 

So, I went home and bought q 
king-sized waste basket which has 
claimed as its most recent victim the 
obvious moral of this tale, which 
I had superfluously spelled out. 


By GERALD H. KENNEDY, 
bishop, Los Angeles Area 


the subject, the quicker you can 
spot warmed-over thoughts that 
were trite 50 years ago. 

Effective reading means reading 
for a purpose, for we remember 
what we regard as useful and sig- 


nificant. The preacher usually reads } 


with his eye on next Sunday’s 
sermon, and the idea, the insight, 
the illustration which is preachable, 
will not be forgotten. But each man 
must develop his own method for 
putting his material where it can 
be used to the best advantage. 
There may be some whose memo- 
ries are perfect storehouses. For my- 
self, it is necessary to have the stuff 
written on slips of paper and placed 
where they can be found readily at 
a later time. 

One of the main necessities is 
concentration. Our minds are trou- 
bled by a large number of matters, 
and most of our reading is done 
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with only a small fraction of our 
attention. If we can learn how to 
shut out everything except the 
matter at hand, then we will ac- 
complish more in five minutes than 
can a divided mind in five hours. 

I must confess that I cannot un- 
derstand how anyone reads with- 
out enjoyment. Whenever I stop to 
thank God for his great gifts, books 
always come near the top of the 
list. There are few things more ex- 
citing than grasping a new idea, 
and when I see a fresh application 
of an old truth, I want to shout for 





NE of my favorite pictures of 

a Methodist bishop is the 
memory of Edgar Blake standing 
before the Michigan Conference 
with an armful of books. He quoted 
John Wesley, giving deliberate 
emphasis, “Read! Read! Read five 
hours a day!” The exhortation was 
directed to young ministers who 
were forming their study patterns. 
In later reading of my own, I dis- 
covered that Wesley had _para- 
phrased Samuel Johnson, brilliant 
literary contemporary, who wrote 


in Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson: 
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joy. How wonderful it is to en- 
counter a fine mind. 

Maybe these three things go to- 
gether after all. Do you suppose 
that the slow reader is not very 
happy because he knows uncon- 
sciously that he is ineffective? After 
I was elected to the episcopacy, | 
confided to an older colleague that 
I knew very little about the job. 
His reply was: “Young man, you 
had better learn.” On this note, 
brethren, you had better learn to 
read quickly and effectively, and 
the joy will be added unto you. 


Guide books will help 


By JAMES R. UHLINGER, 


pastor, Wesley Methodist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


(Random House, $2.95) “A man 
ought to read just as inclination 
leads him; for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good. 
young man should read five hours 
in a day, and so may acquire a 
great deal of knowledge.” 

The increase of broadening areas 
of information demanded of mod- 
ern ministers, plus the pressures of 
time available, pose a real problem 
today. The answer for ministers in 
urban and university centers is to 
take a course in speed reading. New 
clinics offer scientific procedures 
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and machines which train the eye 
and the mind to cover vastly more 
material, capture the meaning, and 
retain the results. 

The best alternative is to pro- 
cure some of the guide books and 
dig it out at home. Among the 
present offerings in this field are: 
How to Read Better and Faster, 
by Norman Lewis (Crowell, $3.95), 
The Fine Art of Reading, by Lord 
David Cecil (Bobbs-Merrill, $5), 
Speed-Read Course, by Robert M. 
Phillips (out of print) and Re- 
membering Made Easy, by A. 
Logan (Arco, $2.50). 

From this point each minister 
develops his own techniques. Selec- 
tion is a primary factor. The read- 
ing of able reviews is, of course, of 
paramount importance. In the 
broad fields of general literature, 
fiction and non-fiction, time is saved 
and ideas are distilled through care- 
ful coverage of The Saturday Re- 
view and the New York Times 
Sunday book section. The minister’s 
professional fields are amply han- 
dled by the top religious and 
church periodicals, including this 
one. 

Classification of books to be read 
is another helpful device. May I 
suggest a threefold test: Essential 
readings—key works of unusual 
merit that must be read page by 
page, with underlining and mar- 
ginal notes. Secondary reading—to 
be scanned for chief ideas and the 
author’s approach. Fragmentary 


reading—books with a chapter or 
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two, a section, or illustrative ex. 
cerpts of special value. 

Digests are another device to aid 
busy ministers. Preaching will be 
much more interesting and color- 
ful, if larger numbers of contem- 
porary books, especially fiction, are 
included in each year’s reading. Too 
often the best sellers and current 
books of significance are crowded 
out when ministers feel duty bound 
to limit themselves to strictly pro- 
fessional books. William Dean 
Howells wrote with keen insight in 
My Literary Passions (Out of 
Print): “The book which you read 
from the sense of duty, or because 
for any reason you must, does not 
commonly make friends with you.” 

Mention any highly discussed 
current book in a sermon, and the 
congregation’s alertness visibly in- 
creases. Many in church on Sunday 
read in broader areas than their 
minister does. Between the able 
digests and the best of the paper- 
backs, the preacher in the pulpit has 
a fighting chance to keep up with 
the literary-minded members of his 
congregation without completely 
unbalancing his professional read- 
ing schedule. 

Bacon’s familiar adage that 
“reading maketh a full man” has a 
larger meaning today than he 
imagined. It takes good techniques 
and careful planning to measure up 
to the ascending literary standards 
and volumes of information for 
which ministers are now respon- 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 





What are the responsibilities in 
deciding about military service? 


HE CHRISTIAN Church 
was born in the midst of dic- 
tatorship, military occupation, and 
war. Throughout his life, Jesus 
lived under a Roman military dic- 
tatorship, and his followers suffered 
persecution and death for most of 
the first three centuries thereafter. 
Jesus certainly faced a clear and 
dificult choice in his own day. Pro- 
fessor J. Newton Davies in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary (Ab- 
ingdon Press, $8.75) sets down: 
“The Jews expected their Messiah 
to be a great political leader, tak- 
ing his people to war against their 
oppressors and enemies. Jesus abso- 


Herman Will, Jr. 1s administrative 
secretary of the General Board of 
World Peace. This article is con- 


densed from Roundtable, July, 1956. 
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lutely repudiates the use of force 
to advance his cause; his help 
comes from God; and it is only as 
he conforms to God’s will that he 
can carry out his spiritual purposes 
among men.” 

This choice made in the wilder- 
ness and the subsequent ministry, 
death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
are of one piece; at not point did 
Jesus use violence in bringing to 
men his message of God’s love and 
God’s kingdom. 

Another important consideration 
is the attitude of early Christians 
and of the early Christian Church 
toward war. It is a known fact that 
for two centuries and more after 
Christ, Christians almost invariably 
refused to serve in the armed forces. 

C. J. Cadoux in his book, The 
Early Church and the World (out 
of print), cites two reasons for this 
stand. One was the refusal of 
Christians to engage in emperor 
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worship; the other was the refusal 
of Christians to engage in carnal 
warfare because it conflicted with 
Christian teaching concerning love 
and brotherhood. 

“No Christian ever thought of 
enlisting in the army after his con- 
version until the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (a.p. 161-180) at the earli- 
est... . With one or perhaps two 
possible exceptions no soldier joined 
the Church and remained a soldier.” 

However, the tide of Church 
opinion began to turn after Con- 
stantine embraced Christianity in 
AD. 312. In 314, the Council of 
Arles (not a General Council) de- 
clared: “They who throw away 
their weapons in time of peace shall 
be excommunicated.” 

During the latter half of the 
fourth century, Ambrose and 
Augustine reflected this change of 
conviction. While the former once 
compelled Emperor Theodosius to 
do penance because of the bloody 
manner in which he put down a 
revolt, both Ambrose and Augus- 
tine came to look upon war as de- 
fensive and as justified on the part 
of a peaceful state against warlike 
neighbors. 

By the end of the fourth century, 
Christianity had become the official 
and only religion of Rome, and 
during the fifth century, men could 
not serve in the armed forces unless 
they were Christian. Later, war 
came to be regarded as a proper 
method to be used in an effort to 
wrest control of the Holy Land 
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from the Moslems by a series of 
crusades. 

During the last 16 centuries, the 
vast majority of Christians have 
borne arms and fought under 
feudal lords, emperors, kings, dic- 
tators, and republics. 

In the 16th century, the Men- 
nonites emerged as part of the Ana- 
baptist movement in Europe and 
refused military service. In 1648, 
the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
began, and somewhat later the 
Church of the Brethren. These 
three groups came to be known as 
the historic peace churches. 

Between World Wars I and II, a 
new interest in the question of con- 
scientious objection arose, especially 
among Protestants in England and 
the United States. Since that time, 
most of the major Protestant de- 
nominations have taken stands in 
support of those in their member- 
ship who hold the conscientious 
objector position, and __ these 
churches have recognized that posi- 
tion as a valid form of Christian 
witness. Of course, all these de- 
nominations have continued to ac- 
cord full respect to the great ma- 
jority of their members who have 
served in the armed forces. 

The Methodist Church calls 
upon its members to make their 
choice and holds within its mem- 
bership persons who differ in their 
decisions. 

The government of the United 
States has granted an increasing de- 
gree of recognition to conscientious 
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objectors. At the time of the war be- 
tween the states, a conscientious ob- 
jector was fined or required to hire 
a substitute to take his place. In 
World War I, objectors were as- 
signed to noncombatant service in 
the armed forces. If they were op- 
posed to entering military service 
in any form, with but few ex- 
ceptions they were sent to prison. 

During World War II, recogni- 
tion was extended to men who were 
opposed to all forms of military 
service; and those who were classi- 
fied as taking this position were as- 
signed to work in forestry and soil 
conservation camps, mental hospi- 
tals, medical experiments, and pub- 
lic health programs. However, they 
were unpaid, save for a monthly 
allowance of a few dollars (usually 
$5), and they had no dependency 
allowances or compensation for in- 
juries or death suffered in the course 
of their service. 

Since the enactment of the post- 
war Selective Service law in 1948 
and the activation of the drafting 
process in 1950, a new program of 
service for conscientious objectors 
has been developed. Men who are 
opposed to all military service and 
whose sincerity is recognized by 
their draft boards (or after an ap- 
peal) are assigned to work “con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 
They perform this service in hospi- 
tals, homes for children or the aged, 
Goodwill Industries, dairy herd im- 
provement programs, settlement 
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houses, and in missionary or recon- 
struction work both in the United 
States and at overseas stations. 

At the present time (and during 
World War II), men who are op- 
posed only to combatant duty and 
are willing to perform noncom- 
batant work are inducted into the 
armed forces and assigned to the 
medical corps. They receive the 
standard rate of pay and are en- 
titled to the same benefits as other 
members of the armed forces. 

The number of conscientious ob- 
jectors increased from about 4,000 
in World War I to more than 40,000 
in World War II. Besides large 
numbers of Mennonites, Brethren, 
and Friends, there were many 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, and others. 

Among the convictions and rea- 
sons which lead sincere Christians 
to take different positions in regard 
to participation in military service 
are these: 


For the Conscientious 
Participant 

1. The statements of Paul in 
Rom. 12 mean that a Christian 
should accept the decisions of his 
government regarding military 
service for its citizens. He may hold 
this view without qualifications, or 
he may limit its application to re- 
publican forms of government, feel- 
ing that dictatorships are not en- 
titled to such obedience. Part of this 
belief may be a conviction that a 
person who takes human life in 
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obedience to the orders of the gov- 
ernment is not morally guilty of 
breaking the sixth commandment 
in the eyes of God. 

2. He may be convinced that, 
vecause of his citizenship in a na- 
tion which provides for many of 
his needs, his loyalty to that nation 
morally obligates him to fight in 
its defense. 

3. He may believe that his gov- 
ernment, by maintaining armed 
forces and being ready to use them, 
is defending the principles of de- 
mocracy and a republican form of 
yovernment and, therefore, he 
should choose military service. 

4. In the absence of any “world 
government” with actual legal and 
police power to prevent aggression 
and war, he may believe that mili- 
tary action, by his own nation or 
a group of nations, is necessary to 
restrain aggressor nations. 

5. He may recognize the evils 
of war ‘and the compromise (and 
even sin) involved in participation 
in war, but may nevertheless believe 
that this is a lesser evil and pref- 
erable to allowing aggression to 
take place without effective resist- 
ance or to permitting totalitarianism 
to extend its influence. 


For the Conscientious Objector 

1. He may believe that loyalty to 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ 
requires him to follow the will of 
God as he sees it and to refuse to 
participate in the killing and de- 
struction of war. Part of this view 
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would almost certainly be the con- 
viction that a person is not relieved 
of his moral responsibility to God 
for taking the life of another be- 
cause he was obeying the orders of 
his government. 

2. Since all men are children of 
God, regardless of their race or na- 
tion, they are in a spiritual sense 
his brothers. He may therefore be- 
lieve that to kill them would be to 
violate Christian teaching and to 
destroy what God has created in his 
own image. 

3. He may believe that war is 
the greatest evil in the world espe- 
cially in view of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons which all now admit 
can destroy civilization and even 
mankind. He may, therefore, be- 
lieve that even the triumph of to- 
talitarianism, from which there 
might be hope of eventual recovery, 
would be preferable to atomic war. 

4. He may believe that war does 
not and cannot protect the princi- 
ples of democracy and_ other 
cherished values, but actually un- 
dermines them and opens the door 
to the further spread of totalitarian- 
ism. He may look to nonviolent 
resistance to evil as a possible al- 
ternative. 

5. He may believe that armies, 
navies, and air forces can never take 
“police action” to restrain aggres- 
sion in the true sense of that term. 
He may hold the view that genuine 
“police action” involves the singling 
out of the guilty from the innocent, 
the use of a minimum of force to 
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apprehend them, the provision of 
a trial before a court, and imprison- 
ment for the purpose of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Neither the Bible nor the teach- 
ings of Jesus offer conclusive guid- 
ance on this particular issue. We 
can find references in the Bible 
which might be cited on both sides 
of the question. 

In the New Testament, we find 
Jesus referring to wars and rumors 
of wars in the future (Matt. 24: 
6-8; Mark 13:7-8; Luke 21:9-11), 
telling parables and making proph- 
ecies involving forceful punishment 
(Matt. 18:32-35; Luke 19:24-27; 
Luke 10:12-15), and using some 
degree of force to cleanse the temple 
(John 2:13-16; Matt. 21:12-13; Mark 
11:15-17; Luke 19:45-46). On the 
other hand, Jesus preached love and 
forgiveness (Matt. 5 and Luke 6), 
stopped his followers from defend- 
ing him by violence in the garden 
(Matt. 26; Luke 22; John 18) as he 
warned them against taking the 
sword, and voluntarily accepted the 
suffering of the cross (Matt. 16: 
21-23; Mark 8:31-33; Luke 9:22). 

The best answer seems to involve 
a consideration of the life, the per- 
sonality, and the teachings of Jesus 
as a whole; and this is a task for 
each individual. 

The person who faces a call for 
service must choose, or the govern- 
ment will make his decision for 
him; in effect, he will have chosen 
by default. Those who know or be- 
lieve that they will not be called, 
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whether because of age, sex, or de- 
ferment, have the same moral and 
religious responsibility to take a 
stand, 

Whichever choice the individual 
Christian makes, he is called to 
witness for Christ and for the God 
whom he revealed to men, involved 
in such a witness. 

First, there is the witness of 
a man who has entered the armed 
forces as a conscientious participant 
or as a noncombatant conscientious 
objector. Immediately, we see that 
loyalty to God in this situation in- 
cludes loyalty to the Church. At- 
tendance at religious services on or 
off the base, participation in re- 
ligious activities, co-operation with 
the chaplains, all these are part of 
a continuing Church loyalty. 

Then there is the witness of clean 
living. This involves abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages in the face 
of group pressures, avoiding habit- 
ual and heavy smoking, refraining 
from the use of profanity or foul 
conversation, adherence to high 
moral standards, and the wise and 
righteous use of leisure time. 

Service to others is an important 
part of one’s witness. To be helpful 
to others who may need moral sup- 
port. To seek to lead others to 
Christ and his Church. To be a 
good friend and a good listener to 
the problems of others. To be of 
service wherever possible, seeking 
to minister to human need. 

Growth is an essential in the 
Christian life. A man should ac- 
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quaint himself with opportunities 
for study and training. He can seek 
to grow spiritually, meanwhile 
keeping in touch with his church, 
his family, and his friends at home. 

The Christian in military serv- 
ice must remember he is an am- 
bassador, both of Christ and of his 
nation. As an ambassador of Christ, 
he should seek to witness to people 
at home and overseas. As an am- 
bassador of his nation, he should 
seek to embody the principles of 
freedom, democracy, and self-dis- 
cipline in his everyday conduct. 

Finally, he can come to under- 
stand and respect the views and 
rights of others who differ in con- 
victions, race, religion, or cultural 
background. In doing so, he will 
be moving forward in the role of 
peacemaker to which Jesus has 
called all who would be his dis- 
ciples. 

As a peacemaker, he can hold to 
firm spiritual foundations and view 
objectively his military training and 
experience. He should develop an 
open and critical mind with which 
to study the issues of war and peace, 
and to think, talk, and write con- 
cerning efforts for peace, such as 
the United Nations, universal dis- 
armament, economic aid, and tech- 
nical assistance. 

The conscientious objector, in 
being exempted from military duty, 
escapes certain of the rigors and 
possible physical dangers of mili- 
tary life, though he will need moral 
courage to face criticism and dis- 
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crimination because of his stand, 
He, therefore, must make the sin- 
cerity of his convictions abundantly 
clear by endeavoring to meet hu- 
man need, to bind up the wounds 
of society, and to create bonds of 
brotherhood at every chance. 

He, as well as the man in the 
armed forces, ought to make a wit- 
ness in the quality of his living, 
though his temptations may not be 
as great. He, too, can maintain ties 
with his church, home, friends, and 
community, and can plan next steps 
in his education or vocation. 

Finally, the conscientious ob- 
jector must avoid self-righteousness 
and be tolerant and understanding 
of the views of those who differ 
with him. It is important that he 
recognize the shortcomings of his 
own position. 

The conscientious participant and 
objector have more in common than 
they often realize. One confirmation 
of this is contained in the results 
of battle studies made by the armed 
forces. During World War II, only 
12 to 25 per cent of the Americans 
in combat fired their weapons; dur- 
ing the Korean War this was raised 
to 25 to 50 per cent. The reasons for 
this? Sometimes fear-fatigue; more 
often, inhibitions against killing 
and violence ingrained in home, 
church, school, and community. No 
wonder that men who have served 
in the armed forces in combat 
frequently understand and appreci- 
ate the position of the sincere ob- 
jector better than most civilians. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By GEORGE CALINGAERT 


HUMANISM, The Emerging Faith 


Can religion contend with this creed, 
held by an increasing number of thinking persons? 


Condensed from The Torch, 151 
Irving Terrace, Buffalo 23, N.Y. 


HE FUTURE of our civiliza- 

tion depends more than ever 
before on our ability to make the 
right decisions, yet civilized man 
has seldom found himself less cer- 
tain of the fundamental values by 
which to be guided. 

Man’s incentives for most of his 
behavior are self-protection, preser- 
vation of the species, and self-enjoy- 
ment, in that order. In furthering 
these aims man differs from ani- 
mals in that he makes large and in- 
creasing employment of his intel- 
lectual powers. 

Besides using his various skills, 
he observes, he tries, he reasons. 
When he cannot account for his 
observations or the results of his 
trials on the basis of what he al- 
ready knows, he fills the gap with 
his own explanations. 


George Calingaert, an industrial re- 
search chemist, is now professor at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
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The unpredictable is fearful, but, 
if it can be given “reasonable” form, 
it loses its strangeness; it becomes 
easier to bear. The explanations, of 
course, tend to be by analogy with 
what is already known. They there- 
fore suggest as desirable such lines 
of conduct as have been found ad- 
vantageous under similar circum- 
stances: A powerful adversary, a 
better armed man may be placated 
by gifts of food or by submission; 
therefore, the still more powerful 
unseen forces can also be propitiated 
by sacrifices. 

All these activities—developing 
skills, building up explanations, 
and deriving proper lines of con- 
duct—are closely related, taking 
place simultaneously and evolving 
simultaneously, each influenced by 
and influencing the development of 
the others. We identify these activi- 
ties as craftsmanship, philosophy, 
and ethics. 

As his way of life changed, as his 
understanding of his environment 
increased, man’s explanations as 
well as his prescriptions for proper 
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behavior evolved, adapting them- 
selves—always with a certain lag— 
to the new conditions. A complete 
study of this evolution should be 
both historical and geographical, 
covering societies at all levels of 
civilization as well as a wide range 
of living conditions. The field is so 
wide that one might despair at first 
of making any sense out of it. 

A systematic survey, however, 
soon reveals similarities and regu- 
larities which greatly simplify the 
pattern. The type of explanations 
offered vary greatly from society to 
society. For the Hindu, the world 
is supported by three elephants 
standing on a turtle; for others it is 
floating on the ocean or held above 
a central fire. But all such explana- 
tions have four characteristics in 
common: 

1. They explain the nonevident: 
what or who causes lightning, why 
this man is bad. 

2. They are unverifiable. Jupiter 
has a long beard and abides in 
Olympus, above the clouds. 

3. They decrease man’s anxiety 
in on face of his unfriendly sur- 
roundings and his dubious fate by 
clothing the unknown in a more 
recognizable attire. 

4. They point to a method of 
evaluating what is impertant and 
what isn’t, what line of conduct is 
most likely to lead to desirable re- 
sults. 

When the various beliefs are re- 
viewed historically as well as geo- 
graphically, they are readily dis- 
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cerned to be related to the degree of 
civilization in a fairly regular pat- 
tern. Primitive people endowed the 
powers with which they had to con- 
tend with minds of their own— 
usually hostile to man. This ap- 
plied equally to wild beasts, to 


competing tribes, and to natural 
forces—the tide, lightning, the 
sun. 


ATER the concept of these 

forces was abstracted from 
immediate manifestations, and the 
separate spirits so created were soon 
endowed in man’s mind with man- 
like behavior as well as appearance. 
This was the birth of anthropomor- 
phic religions. The favor of the 
manlike gods could be curried by 
methods similar to those used suc- 
cessfully with fellow man. 

As societies developed, the rela- 
tions between man and his gods 
became both more rigid and more 
complex. There came into existence 
priests, who were responsible for 
advising and instructing people on 
how to behave to escape the wrath 
of the gods, and, still better, to 
curry their favors. 

From there on, religions were as 
varied as circumstances dictated, 
usually harsher in the case of peo- 
ple who lived under trying condi- 
tions and less demanding as man 
increased his control over his en- 
vironment and therefore his chances 
of survival. But, for all the variety 
of their explanations and their dif- 
ferences in emphasis, these religions 
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still maintained their appealing but 
unverifiable explanations which al- 
leviated man’s fears and indicated 
1 “best” or a “compulsory” line of 
conduct. 

The great moral conflict begins 
when modern man attempts to 
measure his success in reaching 
aims. It is not difficult for an 
explanation to be successful. All 
that is needed is that it does not 
itself and that we all 
agree to accept it. If we all agree 
that the earth is flat and ends at the 
edge of the oceans, we are satisfied. 

The difficulty begins when we 
descend from the heights of pure 
intellectualism to the world of re- 
ality and try to establish an ade- 
quate guide for our behavior. The 
acceptability of a code of behavior 
rests no longer on common consent, 
but on how close it comes to yield- 


these 


contradict 


ing the expected and desired results, 
whether things turn out as expected, 
or whether man is no better off 
than he might have been had he 
followed an entirely different code, 
one not based on the postulated ex- 
planations. 

Here the strain shows, and the 
first conflict is between the sug- 
gested ways of behaving which man 
derives from observation of actual 
occurrences and those derived from 
man-made explanations. 

If the latter fall short of man’s 
expectations, he will feel inclined 
to reject the explanations on which 
they are based. At the same time, 
he risks losing not only the mental 
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comfort he was deriving from them 
but also such valuable ethics as his 
priests have told him were essen- 
tial consequences of these explana- 
tions. 

Various formulas have been tried 
to avoid this conflict. When or- 
ganized religion is in power, it 
represses forcefully, and often ruth- 
lessly, any open deviation from the 
professed doctrine. 

This is no longer possible. We 
have seen too many strong doc- 
trines superseded by _ scientific 
knowledge to accept the thought 
that man should—or can—be pre- 
vented from using his intellectual 
powers to the best of his ability. 
The sun no longer revolves around 
the earth; the world is closer to six 
billion years old than to 6,000; and 
the fact that man emerged from 
lower forms of life is accepted— 
even if sometimes with reluctance. 

Organized religion, by its very 
nature, has always been the de- 
fender of the status quo against the 
newcomer; it must defend the 
dogma, which is, by definition, 
eternal and immutable. Ikn-Aton, 
Socrates, Jesus Christ, and Gior- 
dano Bruno are only a few of the 
more famous revolutionaries who 
paid with their lives for having 
dared to challenge the status quo. 
And all have been vindicated, but 
only posthumously. 

Where does all this lead? One 
very simple picture, if we will only 
look at it: Man has made all his 
religions, shaping and changing 
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them to fit the successive stages of 
his intellectual development. He 
derived comfort from their explana- 
tions and guidance as long as they 
corresponded to his needs; he was 
hampered by them whenever he 
outgrew them. Religion is like the 
scaffolding which has helped start 
the construction but now interferes 
with its further progress. 

Since the advent of the scientific 
era, now hardly 300 years old, man 
has not only obtained, by observa- 
tion and reasoning, more informa- 
tion than was ever obtained before; 
he has also penetrated deeper and 
deeper into domains which had 
been considered forever outside his 
reach and, therefore, the rightful 
preserve of the defenders of the un- 
verifiable dogma. Thus, explana- 
tions formerly safely ensconced in 
dogma have been replaced by veri- 
fiable explanations, which are 
usually at such variance with part 
of the dogma as to throw consider- 
able doubt on the validity of the 
remainder. 

Astronomy, physics, and geology 
are completely emancipated—bi- 
ology and genetics almost (except 
with the die-hard fundamentalists), 
and the defenders of revealed 
knowledge against scientific evi- 
dence are right now fighting their 
next losing battle on the lines of 
psychology and social sciences. 

Furthermore, the new knowledge 
has enabled technology to develop 
to such a degree that man now has 
a far greater opportunity than be- 
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fore to live a secure and enjoyable 
life; and the success of the scientific 
method in supplying answers which 
are satisfactory—and workable— 
puts an ever-increasing strain on the 
faith in the old dogmas. 


HE DILEMMA which mod- 

ern man seems to face is this: 
Should he reject the the religious 
dogma which, in the face of scien- 
tific evidence, is no longer accept- 
able to him as it was to his ances- 
tors, thereby losing both the solace 
he was deriving from it and the 
ethics based on it? Or should he 
stop using the scientific method 
whenever its probings bring him 
near what organized religion still 
considers to be its privileged terri- 
tory? 

That many people find them- 
selves in such a quandary is evident 
from all the reports of church ac- 
tivity. More people go to church, 
the statistics say; but the preachers 
bemoan the absence of a true re- 
ligious spirit. The emphasis is on 
social conformism. 

Two courses of action seem pos- 
sible, both of which are being tried. 
On the one hand, Pope Pius XII, in 
his 1954 Easter message, urged 
scientific workers to bend their 
efforts toward alleviating scarcity 
and “also to offer new arms to med- 
icine and agriculture and to peo- 
ple’s new fountains of prosperity 
and well being.” Here we have one 
organized religion humanizing its 
doctrine, being aware that it cannot 
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maintain itself, if it insists on its 
former emphasis on the after life 
while almost totally disregarding 
the welfare of living people. 

The opposite attitude is expressed 
in safeguarding the doctrine at the 
expense of human values. One com- 
mencement speaker, an ordained 
minister, said last year, “How can 
we be sure that it is really God’s 
will that modern man should be re- 
leased from the judgment of war?” 
He also urged Christians not to ally 
themselves with any other groups 
to promote world peace because, “if 
we in the name of Christ issue the 
same call as that which the world 
at large issues in the name of sanity, 
how is Christ to be truly known 
again in our time?” 

That this Christian-at-all-costs 
does not speak for the majority is 
evidenced by the emphasis we now 
put on interfaith activities. When- 
ever people can be helped in the 
same manner by priests of different 
faiths, these men have eagerly 
worked together, leaving their con- 
tradictory faiths in the background. 

The dilemma makes many people 
uneasy; for it is hard for them to 
choose between keeping up the pre- 
tense of religion to salvage ethics 
and reverting all the way to reli- 
gion of the prescientific era, thus 
foregoing the benefits derived from 
science. 

The solution of the problem is 
probably by now becoming evident: 
The dilemma is fictitious. It arises 
from the fact that our cultural pat- 
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tern, and especially our religion, is 
based on the past, while the world 
we live in is in the present. When 
evolution is slow, the lag between 
the two is small and the strain it 
causes does not endanger the struc- 
ture. In our time, when progress in 
understanding and in ability to per- 
form exceeds in one century or less 
all progress previously made, the 
lag becomes too great, and the 
strain threatens to destroy the whole 
civilization. 

The history of religion reveals 
that its purpose has always been 
humanitarian. We have seen ethics 
taught under the label of one re- 
ligion or another, but aimed always 
at maintaining a liveable and enjoy- 
able society of human beings. 

All we have to do, then, is to 
recognize that the fundamental 
basis of our conduct, regardless of 
the religious superstructure, is ha- 
manism, the feeling of the brother- 
hood of man and the desire to foster 
all activities which will help im- 
prove his lot. Humanism, in this 
sense, may be defined as a faith 
dedicated to the ennoblement and 
enrichment of human life through 
human effort, in accordance with 
the method and findings of science 
and the growing wisdom of man. 

Once the nature of humanism is 
recognized, it is easy to see that it 
is the warp of the fabric of all re- 
ligions. “Trust in God, but keep 
your powder dry.” “God helps those 
who help themselves.” The only 
definition of religion given in the 
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Bible (Jas. 1:27) is nothing but the 


advocacy of human kindness to- 
ward the afflicted. 
When we study the evolution of 


our beliefs, of our morality, we 
realize that they are not based on 
the religious dogmas but are the 
product of our environment, of in- 
herited customs. Polygamy was 
“moral” in biblical times, slavery 
also, even up to recent times in our 
own country. Segregation and birth 
control are either moral and justi- 
fied or outright abominations un- 
der the same religion in different 
social atmospheres. 

Once we realize that the religious 
pattern is not the framework of 
our morality, but is superimposed 
upon it, we find it much easier to 
free ourselves from its limitations 
and to face life as it presents itself 
to us and as it always has been: a 
challenge to man’s ability to take 
care of himself. 

To the intellectually emancipated 
this is not only a more reasonable 
picture, in closer agreement with 
the observable facts, but also far 
more gratifying and comforting. 
Instead of having fallen from a high 
state which he can never hope to 
regain, man now finds that he has 
emerged from unpromising begin- 
nings and raised himself by his own 
efforts. He has attained undreamed- 
of heights of understanding and 
achievements, where truly the only 
serious danger is self-destruction 
through inability to develop a type 
of society compatible with the ma- 
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terial means at his command and 
acceptable to his evolved intellect. 

Dogmatic religions still bring sol- 
ace to many millions, but when- 
ever they limit the full use of the 
human intellect in appraising or 
tackling our problems, they de- 
crease the probability of our acting 
for the best interests of civilization. 
In less critical periods this was un- 
fortunate but tolerable. In our time 
of rapidly changing conditions, 
when weapons and communica- 
tions are so powerful that human 
affairs can be influenced to an ex- 
tent heretofore impossible, we must 
bend all efforts to the end that our 
judgment be as free as possible from 
preconceived ideas. 

Humanism as a way of life gives 
the individual a faith which is not 
contradicted by any scientific ad- 
vances; a morality which is free 
from obsolete and unacceptable 
dogma, a morality based rather on 
a profound understanding of the 
brotherhood of man. The humanist 
faces with equanimity a cosmos 
which is indifferent to his fate; for 
he is confident that man, having 
raised himself by his own efforts to 
his present dominating position, is 
now in an ever better position to 
insure his survival, provided he 
makes full use of his intellectual 
powers, not merely to control his 
material environment but, more 
important, to realize that his sur- 
vival is indissolubly linked to his 
understanding of human values and 
to the respect of individual man. 
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Music 


Many an old organ compares well 






with the best of them today. 


Some can be restored. 


Don’t Scrap a Good Organ 


from New York’s City Hall 
stands an old organ. It was built 
almost a century ago, and it is in 
an admirable state of preservation. 
Its distinguished builders were 
once famous for their fine materials 
and the excellent tonal quality of 
their instruments. 

This particular organ has almost 
everything: an adequate foundation 
of rich organ tone, good balance, a 
full range with majesty, and a 
sparkling clarity. 

Mechanically it is a joy, for its 
black walnut and Honduras ma- 
hogany action is in precise align- 
ment. All that the organ needs is 
a good cleaning to remove the dust 
of 90-odd years. 

That might have been the story— 
but it isn’t. This noble instrument 
was dismantled and carted away 
as junk. 

Because it was old, the people as- 


: A CHURCH not many miles 


F, R. Webber, Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
has contributed articles to The Diapa- 
son and The American Organist. 
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By F. R. WEBBER 


sumed that it was no longer useful, 
and a smooth salesman had no 
trouble persuading them to replace 
it with a newer organ, not nearly 
so good. The congregation over- 
looked the fact that it is not a date 
on a silver nameplate, “but what 
reaches the ears of the congregation 
that really counts.” 

This is but one of many such in- 
cidents that might be cited. In 
many cases, a careful cleaning of 
windchests and pipes and a dollar’s 
worth of leather buttons and felt 
bushings would have put the old 
organ in a condition virtually as 
good as new. 

Not all old organs are good, of 
course. There were poor organs in 
the days of our grandfathers, just 
as there are today. An organ of 
cheap materials and inferior work- 
manship is quite likely to deterior- 
ate and eventually will become al- 
most unplayable. Not so with an 
organ made from the best materials 
when it was built, with chests, 
pipes, and action the work of care- 
ful mechanics. With proper care 
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such an organ will last indefinitely. 
Actually, there are organs upon 
which Sebastian Bach played that 
are still in regular use. 

For a period of 40 years, the best 
organs produced in America were 
equal to the finest work of Eu- 
ropean builders. Select almost any 
unspoiled organ built by the Hook 
brothers, Henry Erben, William A. 
Johnson, the Odells, or the Roose- 
velts, especially those of the 1840- 
1880 period. Transport it to some 
old, stone-lined church overseas, 
and its majesty and clarity would 
astonish us. 

Our American organs of this fine 
period are often crowded into a 
chamber, or else stifled by an acous- 
tically dead church interior, and 
one has but a vague idea of the 
tonal treasure that his church pos- 
sesses. 

Note that we are speaking of un- 
spoiled Hooks, Erbens, Johnsons, 
Odells, and Roosevelts. Some of 
these grand old-time organs have 
been ruined by faddists. 

A particularly fine old Johnson 
comes to mind. It had three man- 
uals and 40 or so stops, and it is 
not an overstatement to say that its 
tonal output was magnificent. In 
the stodgy “unisonic” period of 
1890-1920, all its mutations and 
mixtures were taken out and ear- 
tickling sets of pipes substituted. 
Just those sets of pipes that give an 
organ life and brilliancy were re- 
moved, and innocuous little things 
of drab tonal color inserted. The 
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organ lost the brilliancy and sparkle 
for which it had been famous. 

Then, there was a high-pressure 
period. Electropneumatic action be- 
came the rule, and in its early stages 
this required considerable wind 
pressure. A number of old organs 
of the 1840-1880 period were rebuilt, 
and their pipes were placed on 
chests of high wind pressure. In 
order to make the pipes speak, their 
mouths were altered by cutting 
them higher. The pipes had been 
scaled and voiced by the original 
builder for low wind pressure. The 
old builders knew a generous sup- 
ply of wind at low pressure pro- 
duces majesty and brilliancy, as well 
as soft voices of delightful sweet- 
ness. The pipes of these organs of 
1840-1880 were scaled and voiced 
with great accuracy, and this en- 
larging of their mouths resulted too 
often in hard, fluty tones. 

Where an old organ has been 
thus tampered with, it may not be 
worth preserving today. Fortu- 
nately the high-pressure fad ran its 
course, and today all builders are 
back to the principle of an abun- 
dance of wind at low pressure. 

Old organs were often ruined by 
the insertion of fancy stops. Here 
the theater organ was to blame; for 
people heard keen strings, sobby 
flutes, and bleating vox humanas at 
the cinema, and they demanded 
the same thing in the church. 

The old builders knew that such 
voices will not blend, and thus it 
was that their main section, known 
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as the “Great Organ,” contained an 
open diapason, an octave, a twelfth, 
a fifteenth, and a good mixture. 

In the days when people wanted 
stops of the theater organ kind, 
such things as octaves, twelfths, fif- 
teenths, and mixtures were removed 
in order to make room on the 
chests for the new stops. Thus the 
balance of the tonal structure was 
ruined, and the entire organ shorn 
of its brightness and clarity. 

The result was tonal mud. Such 
organs are not necessarily hopeless; 
for the intruding sets of pipes may 
be removed easily enough and a 
correct diapason chorus restored. 


ae you come upon 
an old organ for sale, or that 
the church owns such an organ, it 
is often easy enough to restore it 
to first-class condition; so long as 
it has not been ruined in the ways 
just mentioned. It is not hard to 
overhaul an old organ; but this 
work must be done by experts, and 
not by the repair man who happens 
to submit the lowest bid. 

The metal pipes must be taken 
out and the dust of generations re- 
moved. Then the pipes will be 
washed carefully with a detergent, 
or in some cases with an alkaline 
solution. They are put on burnished 
steel mandrels and any dents re- 
moved. Tuning sleeves are usually 
added. Such pipes often look al- 
most like new, and their tonal out- 
put is restored to its original fine 
quality. 
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Wood pipes are cleaned by re- 
moving their caps and brushing out 
the dust. Then they are wiped with 
a slightly damp cloth and at once 
wiped dry and shellacked. Pipes 
that contain stoppers may need 
new leather; for after a number of 
years leather becomes crumbly and 
pipes will not stay in tune or else 
will yield an unpleasant note. 

Wind chests are taken apart by 
removing the screws, cleaned care- 
fully, and the sliders treated with 
graphite. Should a crack be dis- 
covered, it is repaired easily by drill- 
ing a small hole and inserting a 
hardwood plug, dipped in glue. The 
ends of such plugs are dressed to a 
smooth, even surface. 

Tracker organs, once considered 
obsolete, have come once more into 
favor, both here and abroad. A 
number of new tracker organs have 
been built and many old ones over- 
hauled. Usually such an organ 
needs new leather buttons, for 
crumbly leather buttons mean 
ciphers, dead notes, and_ sickly 
notes. If the action seems loose, new 
bushings are the remedy. 

Organs with good materials and 
careful workmanship are’ not 
scrapped, as was the case a few 
years ago, when the slaughter had 
reached a lamentable momentum. 

We do not destroy a Colonial 
church just because it is old. We 
treasure old paintings and sculpture, 
and old books, if such things have 
merit. Old organs of quality are 
worthy of equal respect. 
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Do you want to make television 
work for your church program? 
Why not try a Christmas series? 


NE STATION in New York 
O State has developed a tech- 
nique for handling choirs that 
takes into consideration the unique 
possibilities of television and also 
uses the tools of religion to ad- 
vantage. With slight modifications 
this program idea can be used 
any station, no matter how small or 
limited its facilities. Let’s look 
such an idea, described so you can 
adapt it to your local abilities and 
facilities. 

During the Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas period, a_ five-minute 
program of Christmas carols is pre- 
sented each evening just before the 
late movie. Church choirs and so- 
loists are invited to participate. It 
is good television, and yet television 
at its simplest. Let’s assume that 
you will produce such a series; how 
do you go about getting the whole 
job done? 

Appoint a committee to co-ordi- 
nate the whole series. Have some- 
one on the committee, preferably a 
professional church musician, who 
knows about the musical quality of 
the various choirs in your city. Be 
sure that he will not insist on using 
his own choir for the entire series. 


Robert F, Clazie serves as pastor of 
the Courtland Community Methodist 
Church, in Courtland, Calif. 
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You'll probably want a different 
choir each night. 

Line up enough choirs to cover 
the series, whatever the frequency 
of appearance may be. Explain fully 
to the choir directors what the for- 
mat (see below) is to be and what 
will be expected of the singers. Be 
sure to stress that individual choir 
members may not be identifiable to 
the viewers. (Every person has a 
little “ham” in him; if he ex- 
pects his children to be able to see 
him and they can’t identify him, he 
will be disappointed.) You may 

want to use this choir again. 

Don’t go to a station program di- 
rector unless you have a fairly well- 
defined idea. Don’t waste his time 
with some vague abstraction about 
“wanting to get on TV.” Prac- 
tically everyone wants that. He'll 
be polite of course; but you will get 
no TV time with this approach. 

After you have the program 
planned, both as to participants and 
music—and not before—you are 
ready to approach the station. Come 
to the director as the representative 
of some responsible agency, such as 
the Council of Churches, with your 
idea outlined on paper, with all the 
potential resources spelled out. He 
will listen, and the chances are he 
will co-operate with you. 

The format (order of service) 
might be as follows: 

Announcer introduces “Carols 
and Candles” (or your title) and 
says which choir is singing. 

Choir sings first carol. (Two or 
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three stanzas are usually enough.) 

Organist modulates into second 
carol or solo. (One stanza as a solo 
is often effective, but only if the 
soloist is good.) 

Modulate into third carol, 
into humming background. 

Announcer signs off, giving the 
name of the choir, with identifica- 
tion; such as, “Presented by the 
City Council of Churches Tele- 
vision Ministry.” 

You may have time to sing only 
two carols in the five minutes. It is 
better to sing two well than several 
poorly. In ~ general use familiar 

carols; but one of the better selec- 

tions of Christmas music, even 
though not as well known, is good 
for a change of pace. 


then 


OW, what about the camera? 

Of course you won’t expect 

pan (sweep) the camera back 

and forth across a line of singers in 

robes. That is not good television, 

and it is not even good public rela- 
tions. 

After all, what are you trying to 
do in such a program? What can 
television do that no other medium 
can accomplish? 

The answer is that television 
weds sight and sound, bringing 
them into homes more personally 
than any other medium. How can 
you best express in visual symbols 
the religious truths behind the 
words of the carols and Christmas 
hymns? This is a problem that the 
television producer has to solve. 
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The words of Christmas hymns 
are likely to be theological in con. 
tent. Theology is not easy to express 
in concrete symbols in our culture; 
but it can be done, probably better 
in just this sort of situation than 
any other. Let them stand on their 
own words. You certainly don't 
need a preacher to add anything to 
the best Christmas hymns. 

In the popular mind, candles are 
associated with churches and espe. 
cially with Christmas. So, use 
candles. Use lots of candles. Some 


stations will not let you use lighted ! 


flames in the studio. Substitute elec. 
tric candles. (It may be possible to 
borrow some from an undertaker 
or florist, if you don’t have any or 
can’t get in touch with a church 
supply house easily.) 

Many stations hesitate to try a 
production with low-key lighting, 
but it can be done. You will soon 
learn that nothing is impossible, if 
the station director wants to do it. 

Place the choir on risers on two 
or three levels against a neutral 
background. Put two of the can- 
delabra behind them in interesting 
positions. If possible, place some 
candles or candelabra in front of 
the choir, too, at varying distances 
from them 

Set up a small manger scene— 
using live actors, if you can do it 
well, or a miniature; for the audi- 
ence will not realize it is not life- 
sized, if handled properly. Other 
interesting arrangements may be set 
up somewhere in the studio; such 
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as, three or four candles and a pine 
cone or a potted poinsettia. 

Let’s assume a fourth “set”—the 
village of Bethlehem. From a 
church supply house secure a large 
wall poster of the village designed 
to be used on billboards or as the 
background for pageants. Put it on 
a wall in the studio for the camera 
to pan (move around on) at the 
appropriate time. 

Or, if this is impractical, construct 
a simple diorama using a large 
packing carton and cardboard. Paint 
the inside of the carton a dull neu- 
tral color. Then paint a dull black 
the cardboard silhouette of the vil- 
lage that will be erected about half- 
way inside the carton. Behind this 
place a small electric light. If the 
video control engineer co-operates 
well, this can be most effective. 

Now, let’s go through the pro- 
gram from beginning to end. 

Announcer opens with a simple 
statement to identify program and 
choir, over humming background. 

Picture opens simultaneously 
with shot of choir taken through 
the candelabra in front. 

Camera dollys in (rolls forward) 
toward choir as it begins singing, 
“Love came down.” 

Cross fade (slowly change from 
one scene to another, overlapping 
as the two scenes change) from 
choir to close-up of candle-star ar- 
rangement, then back to choir, this 
time from different angle. 

Organ modulates into solo, “O 
holy night.” Arrange the preced- 
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ing shot of choir so that the camera 
can continue to dolly in to close-up 
of soloist only, perhaps with cande- 
labra also in picture behind soloist. 

Cross fade to shot of the village 
on the wall or the diorama. If you 
use the wall poster, it will be easier 
to have the camera move around, 
back and forth. Stay on this shot 
as the choir begins “O little town 
of Bethlehem.” 

Dissolve to shot of manger scene 
as choir comes to second stanza, 
“For Christ is born of Mary... .” 
Either stay on manger scene as an- 
nouncer signs program off or cross 
fade to close-up of the candle-star 
arrangement again. 

Announcer gives a brief sign-off; 
such as, “ “Candles and Carols,’ pre- 
sented by your Council of Churches, 
will be seen again tomorrow at this 
time. Tonight, the choir of First 
Methodist Church.” 

A lot of work for five minutes? 
Perhaps. But you can be sure it will 
be more effective communication 
than several 20-minute sermons. 

With a little imagination you can 
think up enough “props” or visual 
symbols for such a series. 

Don’t hesitate to put the choir in 
“artistic” settings. You might even 
do some programs where the choir 
is not seen at all, where only the 
symbols are visible. A small choir 
is easier to handle in a studio. The 
ideal size is a double quartet. 

In all things in television try to 
remember that it’s how the picture 
looks on the home set that counts. 
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Methodism 


What's in a Church Name? 


By ALBERT C. HOOVER 


If you’re building a new church, 
here are some names to ponder. 


HE other day, I went to the 

General Minutes and selected 
16 districts at random for sampling 
the names of churches. They could 
be classified like this: 


Personal or poetical 134 
Geographical, physical or nature .101 


Parks, villes, mountains 55 
MN Shi iin hare nn hee 47 
EE EO Ee gy 45 
Streets or avenues ............. 35 
Memorial churches ............. 33 
Methodist leaders .............. 20 
el a 17 


I fell to thinking about the im- 
portance of church names, espe- 
cially in these days when churches 
are being built, relocated, or con- 
solidated, making old names quite 
inappropriate. I wondered if a 
church should not be given a name 
that would indicate its purpose, na- 
ture, and the service it is expected 
to perform in the years ahead. 

To be sure, the program of any 


Albert C. Hoover is statistician of 
The Methodist Church. 
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church must be greater than even 
the best name, but its name should 
at least be interesting and should 
indicate something of what goes on 
inside. Names should be important 
and inspiring as well as merely in- 


teresting. 
Among churches that took their 
names from towns, we have- 


Coldwater, Sulphur Springs, Lone 
Wolf. 

We have Methodist churches 
known as Shallowater and Spring. 
water, Great Falls and Rapid Falls 
Stillwell, Deepwell, Honeybrook, 
and Middlebrook, Deer Creek and 
Elm Creek. 

Among the “lands,” we have 
Loveland, Sweetland, Roseland, 
Woodland, Brookland, Grassland, 
Upland, Highland, and Levelland. 

The “woods” come in for their 
share of notice in Rockwood, Hay- 
wood, Maplewood, Cottonwood, 
Deadwood, and even Darkwood. 
“Fields” are found in the names of 
Springfield, Summerfield, Oldfield, 
Whitefield, Brownfield, Bayfield, 
and Oilfield. 

There are many dales, views, 
vales, villes, lakes, parks, hills, and 
lawns. 

Imagine going for a quiet mo- 
ment of devotion to the Roaring 
Springs Methodist Church or being 
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married in what was once called 
“Devil’s Rest.” Imagine being com- 
jletely free from superstition in 
Holly Hollow or going to our 
eternal rest in the churchyard back 
of Fox Chase, Coon Rapids, or 
Beaver Crossing; though it might 
be comforting to be interred in the 
churchyard at Pleasant Valley, Ris- 
ing Sun, White Plains, or in Sunny- 
side, New Hope, or Harmony. 

The Men’s Club might not like 
to dine in Queer’s Village Method- 
ist Church, but what would the 
women do in Fairless Hill or Rag- 
land? Imagine some of our board 
meetings in Quiet Lane, Truth-or- 
Consequences, or Bowlegs. Would 
we be willing to be immersed in 
Swan Pond or christened in Cold 
Spring Harbor or Beeville? What 
would the Advance do in Sinking 
Springs, Brokenbow, or Weeping 
Water? 

It might be a good thing to sing 
“Brighten the Corner” in Black 
River; but one had better pray in 
Last Chance or Hurricane. It would 
be wonderful to attend church in 
Loveland, but what may we expect 
in Bear Creek? 

All of us should kneel in Hun.- 


ble, but it might not seem so com- 


“As 


forting in Staples. We could picnic 
in Shady Grove, but it might be 
hard to find a good place in Lost 
Valley. It would be wonderful to 
talk in Goldenacres, but how would 
we get on in Swiftwater? 

There are church names—bibli- 
cal, literary, and poetical—that 
sound like the sweet notes of 
lyric or the tom-toms of an Indian 
ceremonial dance. There are names 
that could be set to music fairly 
rippling on the speaker’s tongue, 
but others epitomize the lower re- 
gions. Some reverberate with the 
notes of spring or the elixir of green 
meadows, while others represent 
only points of the compass or 
streets of a city. Some express the 
loveliness of the country lane, the 
richness of the forest, the field, or 
the garden. But many, by choosing 
a curious name, conceal the light 
they so much want the world to 
see or the Gospel they desire to 
preach. There are names the poor 
will love and there are names that 
will challenge the rich. 

What, then, is there about the 
name of the new church we expect 
to build that will remind us of the 
Master and cause us to think of him 
when we see the church? 


Good as Your Word”’ 


The continued use of oaths is evidence that men need to trust 
each other, and that enough men tell lies and break their promises 
to make all men suspect. It is also evidence that men insist on 
believing in the magic of fear, despite the steady failure of fear 


to promote trust or truth. 


—Hatriock HorrMan in Loyalty by Oath (Pendle Hill Pamphlet) 
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Preaching 





The Last Minutes of Man 


N PRECISELY 18 minutes Wit- 

ney will cease to exist. In 18 min- 
utes a hydrogen-lithium type bomb 
will fall on Brize Norton Air Base. 
The explosion will annihilate life 
within a 7'4-mile radius. Homes, 
shops, and offices will be destroyed. 
Those people who are not killed 
outright will shortly die of radia- 
tion burns. 

If it is any consolation, similar 
bombs will fall on Birmingham, 
London, and Manchester. Almost 
simultaneously New York, Mos- 
cow, and Peking will also be oblit- 
erated. 

Within hours England and the 
United States and their allies, and 
the USSR and her allies will be 
fighting until there is no one left to 
fight. Conservative estimates place 
the death toll during the first three 
days at 350 million. By the end of 
the week it will rise to 600 million, 
over half the world’s population. 

Many who survive the first 
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This sermon was first preached while 
its writer was a senior at lowa Wesleyan 
College in 1954. It was more recently 
delivered in England where he is now 
studying for an advanced degree. He 
still considers this his best sermon. 

We invite ministers to send us their 
sermons for appraisal in these columns. 

Sermon abstracts will be printed with- 
out names of the preachers. But com- 
ments and criticisms by teachers of 
homiletics and other specialists in 
preaching will be identified. 

Usually, these will be digests of ser- 
mons, not the full texts. But we trust 
that this will be helpful in making 
Methodist ministers, long known as good 
preachers, into better ones.—Editors. 


month will be doomed to die of 
slow radio-active poisoning. Bone 
cancer and leukemia will become 
common. Sterilization will be wide- 
spread. Those children who are 
born will stand one chance in a 
thousand of being normal. The 
rest will be blind, deformed or in- 
sane—from birth. 
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What will be the outcome of this 
war? One thing, at least, is cer- 
tain: there will be no winner. 

What has happened? What went 
wrong in the course of history to 
send men madly seeking for ways 
to destroy themselves? 

Perhaps it was God. Perhaps God 
created man for his own amuse- 
ment; has been playing with man 
all this time like a master puppet- 
eer. Smiling to himself as he 
watched man inch forward, making 
some progress over the years, over- 
coming obstacles, then hitting his 
head on the stone walls of defeat 
and starting all over again. And 
now God has tired of the game. 

Not God, you say? Not the God 
of justice and love who gave his 
son to die upon a cross so that men 
might find life? All right. But if 
it was not God, then it must be 
man! Yet it is hard to believe that 
men—who painted great pictures, 
composed great music, wrote great 
literature, thought great thoughts, 
lived great lives—have brought all 
this on themselves. 

What of Michelangelo and his 
Sistine Chapel? Beethoven and his 
Ninth Symphony? Shakespeare and 
his Hamlet? Einstein and_ his 
theory of relativity ? Schweitzer and 
his jungle hospital? Yes, let us 
grant that these men lived in light, 
but after all, they were exceptions— 
geniuses—beyond us, who are ordi- 
nary mortals. 

But if it wasn’t God and it wasn’t 
the great men—then it must have 
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been us. And do we want to know 
that, even now? Yes. Let’s face it 
squarely and _ honestly—together. 
We're too close to the end to hide 
from the truth. 

Oh, I don’t mean we're directly 
responsible. The greater part of 
that burden falls on others. On the 
leaders of our governments who 
lost their consciences in the search 
for power. On the captains of in- 
dustry, who profited most by the 
armaments race. On the profession- 
al military men whose business is 
war. 

We, the common people, didn’t 
want war. We were opposed to 
war. Nobody really wanted war— 
this kind of war. But the man in 
the street in England said, “It’s 
the will of Parliament.” And in 
America he said, “It’s the will of the 
federal government.” In Russia he 
said, more softly, “It’s the will of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party.” And in the capitals 
of the world the rulers said, “It’s 
the will of the people.” And “it” 
was war! Nobody did much about 
it, and now it is too late. 

Somebody might have done 
something. We, the Church, ought 
to have done something. We, the 
Church, had a special responsibility 
to see that war never happened 
again. We, the Church, might have 
lifted our voices in loud protest. 
We, the Church, might have said 
to our governments, “Go any fur- 
ther in this madness and you go 
without us!” We, the Church, 
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might have said to the captains of 
industry, “Either work for peace 
instead of profit, or work without 
us.” 

We might have said these things, 
but we didn’t. 

We, the Church, gave only lip- 
service to our Christianity. We 
mumbled when we should have 
shouted. We said we believed, but 
we didn’t in our hearts. Not in a 
way that would cause us to suffer, 
even to die, for what we believed. 
If we had believed in our hearts, 
the end wouldn’t be upon us. 

We, the Church, read our Bibles 
and saw, unless we closed our eyes, 
words like: “You have heard that 
it was said to the men of old, ‘You 
shall not kill; and whoever kills 
shall be liable to judgment.’ But 
I say to you that every one who 
is angry with his brother shall be 
liable to judgment.” And we added 
softly, “Yes. Providing our brother 
is white, native born, and honest.” 

We saw: “You have heard that 
it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say to you, 
Do not resist one who is evil. But 
if anyone strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
And we added softly, “One slap, 
yes. But if he strikes the other 
cheek when I turn it—he’d better 
watch out!” 

We saw: “You have heard that 
it was said, ‘You shall love your 
neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But 
I say to you, Love your enemies 
and pray for those who persecute 
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you.” And we added softly, “All 
right. I'll love my enemy—provid- 
ing he doesn’t bother me. And if 
he does . . . well, then I'll pray for 
him when he’s dead.” 

We repeated over and over, “Je- 
sus didn’t really mean these things; 
they’re all right for peace time, but 
he couldn’t have known what war 
would be like in the modern 
world,” until finally we believed 
ourselves. We had to believe this, 
you see, or we would have felt 
uncomfortable calling ourselves 
Christians. And we didn’t feel un- 
comfortable. 

In the trenches on a Sunday 
morning during World War | 
could sometimes be heard the voices 
of English and Americans raised in 
sacred songs: A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God. A few hundred yards 
away, across No Man’s Land, were 
Germans singing, Ein ’feste Burg 
ist unser Gott. The same hymn in 
its original language! Whose side 
was God on? The truth i is, God was 
on no side. 

But war itself zs unchristian. That 
is why sensitive men’s souls suffer 
during war. Any choice is between 
evils. War and the love of God in 
Christ are irreconcilable. 

Let us take one last honest look 
at why war is almost on us. If you 
want one word that tells you the 
“why?” that word is “loneliness.” 

War is born out of loneliness; out 
of man’s inability to love man. For 
loneliness, the awareness of being 
alone, breeds jealousy and suspicion 
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and makes us run after material 
security—and finally brings indif- 
ference—and these things divide 
men and cause war. 

And in our loneliness comes the 
bitter knowledge that we are sep- 
arated from our fellow men and 
from God. So we erect false fronts 
of gaiety, pride, bitterness, and cyni- 
cism, unreal optimism and idealism 
—and how can we trust each other 
when we know we ourselves are 
false? How can we love one an- 
other, when we no longer are even 
able to love ourselves? And if you 
trust or love—you finally 


cannot 
fight. 
We, the Church, know the way 


out of loneliness. We had the an- 
swer in the Christ to 
God’s infinite love. But we did not 
heed deeply enough. 

We didn’t want death, we wanted 
life. Not life in a Hollywood movie, 
nor life in an analogy; for life 
not a sentimental romance, life is 
not a tight-rope, or a speeding train, 
or a gay dance. You cannot com- 
pare life to anything but life. You 
cannot photograph life, or dissect 
life and observe it under a micro- 
scope. 

Life is the laughter of children 
at play. 

Life is the goodnight kiss from 
the one girl or guy. 

Life is the smile on a mother’s 
face as the doctor holds up her 
first-born. 

Life is the joy of a job well done. 

Life is growing old together. 


witness of 
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Life is also the tears of a little 
boy who has dropped his candy, 
and the drunk, sick, sitting on a 
staircase. 

Life is sadly saying goodbye to 
friends. 

Life is deep pain in the dark 
night. 

And life is you, crawling in be- 
tween clean cool sheets when you're 
tired. You, as you run down the 
beach on a summer’s day with the 
warm sea breeze in your hair and 
the hot sand under your bare feet. 

That’s what we wanted. And 
that’s what we could have had if 
the Church had broken down the 
walls that separate man from man, 
and man from God. ... It wasn’t 
a matter of suddenly becoming 
saints, leading imm culate lives. It 
was a matter of learning to love 
each other; of first breaking down 
the walls that separated those of 
us within the fellowship of Christ. 
Our witness to the world that our 


beliefs were more than hollow 
words could have made the dif- 
ference. 


Men might once again have be- 
lieved in God; not a God of far off 
misty places, but the God who is 
as near to us as breathing. The 
God who is in the smile of friends, 
the joy of lovers. The God of work 
and play and rest. The God who 
loved the world so much that he 
wanted Jesus to die that man might 


see his love, and love him in re- 

turn. 
We, the Church, could have made 
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the difference. But we didn’t and 
now it’s too late. Far above us a 
tight-lipped man has just pressed 
the button of a bomb release. 


COMMENTS 


By Ronatp E. Sveeru, professor of 
preaching, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tenn. 


This highly dramatic sermon is 
somewhat difficult to evaluate be- 
cause it breaks the usual sermonic 
mold. And, yet, the author should 
be commended for such creativity. 
No preacher should play on one 
string throughout his ministry, yet 
many preachers go through life 
plucking a plaintive wail on a 
single didactic note. 

On the other hand, continually 
strumming of the dramatic would 
be equally disastrous. Too many 
dramatics lead to theatrics. The 
lesson is plain: the preacher’s task 
is to play variations on the gospel 
melody as far as sermonic form 
is concerned. 

The sermon is exceedingly imag- 
inative, revealing a preacher who 
can paint pictures with words. The 
dramatization of the “last few mo- 
ments” is suspenseful and the im- 
pact is powerful. Although the 
material is tragically shocking, the 
preacher uses it to capture atten- 
tion and to portray the awfulness 
of such a holocaust. All of this is to 
say that the preacher’s style is good 
—that the sermon is well written. 
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Like many dramatic forms where 

mood is important, the outline 
does not play as important a role 
as it might. After the arresting be. 
ginning, the preacher asks the ques. 
tion, “Who’s responsible?” “Is jt 
God?” “Is it Man?” “Is it us?” 
Then, “it is the church.” “The 
cause of war—loneliness!” “We 
want life.” “It’s too late.” Such an 
outline seems more like a string of 
beads than a logical development 
of a basic idea. In fact, as one 
reads the sermon, some of the ideas 
(i.e. loneliness and life) seem like 
an intrusion. If the church is the 
fault then a deeper analysis of that 
idea would probably be in order. 
Skipping to analysis of war gives 
the impression of discussing either 
too much or two different ideas. 

As to the nature of the ideas 
themselves, some may be bothered 
by the neatness in which the prob- 
lems are analyzed. Without suc- 
cumbing to ethical relativity, there 
is the possibility that the likelihood 
of such an eschatological end may 
derive from many more causes than 
the preacher suggests. Solutions 
themselves may be more complex 
than the sermon implies. 

There is a sense of urgency in the 
sermon which is refreshing. Many 
sermons have the spark of a load of 
wet cement. This one shows con- 
cern and excitement. Coupled with 
the urgency, however, is a sense of 
frustration. What does the preacher 
want the congregation to do—other 


than be shocked? 
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By W. B. J. MARTIN 


Reprinted from The _ Expository 
Times, Edinburgh, Jan., 1958 


HE PREACHER who neg- 

lects the study of modern 
poetry because of its alleged “ob- 
scurity” or, worse, because it is not 
immediately useful to him in the 
production of sermons, is cutting 
himself off from one of the richest 
sources of his understanding of 
man and of the time in which he 
lives. As Paul Tillich has said, 
“Science is the more important in 
the rise of a spiritual situation, but 
art is the more important for its 
apprehension.” 

Stanley Romaine Hopper, in a 
lecture on “Contemporary Spiritual 
Problems as Reflected in Contem- 
porary Literature,” declares that 
“modern poetry—along with depth 
psychology, existential philosophy, 
and the newer theology—is one of 
the most vital and creative expres- 
sions of our time” for they all focus 
at the same point: the soul’s ex- 
perience of alienation. 
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It is interesting to find that phi- 
losophers like Gabriel Marcel and 
Heidegger, whose existential phi- 
losophy consists largely in probing 
and exploring the human condi- 
tion, both acknowledge their debt 
to some modern poet. 

We in this country are fortunate 
in that our major poets, whether 
they call themselves Christian or 
not, are occupied with great 
themes. If we accept Tillich’s defi- 
nition of religion as being related, 
not primarily to orthodoxies of 
creed or dogma but to man’s ulti- 
mate concerns “with the meaning 
of life and with all the forces that 
threaten or support that meaning,” 
then the major poets of our day are 
the preacher’s allies, for their work 
is undeniably religious in character; 
it is a profound wrestling with ulti- 
mate issues. 

Compared with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Longfellow, Tennyson, or 
even Browning, the modern poets 
do not lend themselves to easy use 
by the preacher for sermon illus- 
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tration or embellishment. They of- 
fer us something better: A pro- 
found understanding of the predic- 
ament of modern man, gained not 
through intellectual meditation 
only, though the poets mentioned 
are highly intellectual persons, but 
through their own personal in- 
volvement in the modern scene. 

They have immersed themselves 
in its strains and tensions. Like 
Eliot they have journeyed into the 
Waste Land, like Auden they have 
a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Age of Anxiety, like Muir they 
have awakened to the sterility of 
the Cold Empire of the Abstract 
Man. 


F THE PREACHER wishes 

not merely to study man, but to 
struggle for man, to fight for man 
against himself, he will neglect the 
modern poets at his peril. He may 
not be able to use them directly in 
his pulpit work, but they will give 
him a deeper awareness of the age 
in which he lives, of the forces 
which make it practically impos- 
sible for modern man to respond 
to the gospel, of the real problems 
which agitate man at the center of 
his existence—his alienation, his 
rootlessness, his fragmentation. 

It is significant that it is to the 
poets, not to the ecclesiastics or the 
preachers, that we owe the words 
that most adequately describe the 
situation of man today—the Hol- 
low Man in the Waste Land, man 
tormented in the Age of Anxiety, 
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caught up in the Cold Empire of 
Abstraction. 

Part of the so-called “obscurity” 
of the modern poet is due to the 
fact that he is trying to reach man 
at a deeper level than his conscious 
mind. It is this which explains the 
use which the modern poet is mak- 
ing of myth and symbol. 

The language used in scientific 
analysis and description fails to 
speak to the whole man, so the poet 
seeks a way of speaking to the 
whole personality, to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the reason, to in- 
stinct and will as well as to the log- 
ical faculty, to the unconscious as 
well as the conscious. 

It is this which explains the use 
of classical mythology in Eliot, 
Muir, and many others. These 
stories are part of what Jung has 
called the “Collective Uncon- 
scious’; what W. B. Yeats and 
George W. Russell called “Spiritus 
Mundi”; they embody a wisdom 
that is older than individual man 
and prior to his fragmented mod- 
ern experience, and therefore they 
are capable of speaking to him at 
a deeper level than that of his late- 
ly-acquired, thin rationality. 

It is this, too, which explains the 
creation of new myths by so many 
modern writers. Rainer Maria 
Rilke, a poet who speaks to many 
modern men isolated from the 
Christian tradition, gives us a se- 
quence of myth-making poems in 
his Duino Elegies, rightly regarded 
as the supreme expression of his 
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genius. T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets 
contains an elaborate system of 
symbols and images taken from 
many ages and many cultures. 

W. H. Auden has given us The 
Sea and the Mirror a myth based 
on Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
which brings man face to face with 
P | the problem of the relationship of 

the imagination to the problems of 
existence. Caliban symbolizes the 
dark forces in man which, if ig- 
nored, break out in terrible forms. 
It is remarkable that this long work 
was immediately followed by an- 
other, this time based on the Chris- 
tian myth, For the Time Being, A 
Christmas Oratorio, in which 
Auden carries forward and makes 
more explicit the themes he had 
been trying to explore and com- 
municate in The Sea and the Mir- 
} ror. 
| So too, with Edwin Muir; his 
early poems are largely taken up 
with classical mythology, but he has 
turned more and more in later 
years to the great stories of the 
Bible, to poetic consideration of 
such themes as the fall, and such 
characters as Abraham, Moses, and 
the Christ. 

One thing the modern poet is 
teaching us above everything else— 
that we must return to the biblical 
categories if we are to speak to man 
in his wholeness. Modern preaching 
has tended to become too “scien- 
tific” in its approach. Or, as Muir 
has put it, “The Word made flesh 
is here made word again,” trans- 
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lated into conceptual statements 
and ideology. 

Discussing Rilke, Stanley Hop- 
per wonders why his non-Christian 
meditations have taken hold of the 
inner life of many men more than 
Christianity has done. He says, 
“One does not have to look far for 
the answer, but he must look in a 
way in which he has not been ac- 
customed to looking. He must look 
into himself. Neither scholastic 
philosophy nor Reformation dog- 
matics fosters this. The philosophi- 
cal system, or the sytem of dog- 
matics, externalizes the problem 
and formalizes it, objectivizes it, 
and thus runs the risk of legalizing 
it. Thus in these historical forms of 
Christian teaching, we are actually 
insulated from the divine-human 
encounter and protected against the 
dynamics of the Gospel. This is in 
the nature of the case, since neither 

Catholic nor Protestant scholasti- 
cism contains notions which will 
receive either the dynamics of the 
self or the inner dynamics of th« 
human situation. One must return 
to the biblical categories to find 
these. 

Nothing is more striking in the 
poetry of Edwin Muir than his re- 
grasp of the biblical categories and 
the personalist and _ existentialist 
turn which he gives to Christian 
doctrine. He refuses to subscribe to 
any theology in which 


the Mystery is impaled and bent 
Into an ideological instrument, 


He asks of us this question: 


How could our race betray 

The image and the Incarnate One unmake 

Who chose this form and fashion for our 
sake? 


Where our major poets and 
dramatists have come back to the 
Christian faith, they take the shop- 
soiled, familiar words, patterns, and 
characters and bring them to life 
again. Consider, for example, how 
vividly Christopher Fry enters into 
the riches of the biblical characters 
in his play, A Sleep of Prisoners; 
or how Eliot probes the motives 
and temptations of Christian men 
in Murder in the Cathedral; or 
how Auden seizes upon the con- 
temporary relevance of people like 
Herod, the shepherds, the wise men 
in his For the Time Being. No 
preacher can study the poets’ han- 
dling of these characters without 
receiving profound insights into 
characters he has long taken for 
granted. 

Mallarmé once declared that the 
poet’s task was “to purify the dia- 
lect of the tribe.” Preachers, whose 
trade is so much concerned with 
words, need again and again to 
purify the words they are forced to 
use, words that have become soiled 
with much handling. No one can 
read the poetry of T. S. Eliot with- 
out seeing that Mallarmé’s words 
have taken hold of his mind, and 
that this purification of the dialect 
is one of his chief concerns. The 
Four Quartets is full of it. In 
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Little Gidding Eliot longs for 





The word neither diffident nor ostent, 
tious, 
An easy commerce of the old and th® 
new, 

The common word exact without vulga. 
ity, ; 
The formal word, precise but not pedantic* 
The complete consort, dancing together, 







No preacher with a high sense of 


his preaching office can read Eliot} 
words in The Four Quartets with-| 


Se \ 
out fellow-feeling. 


So here am I in the middle way, having} 
had twenty years... . 
Trying to learn to use words, and every} 
attempt 


better of words 

For the thing one 
SAY wae 

And so each venture is 


no longer has to 


° . b 
A new beginning, a raid on the inarticu- ¥ 


late 
With shabby equipment always deteriorat- 
ing 


ing. 


Apart from any other considera- 
tion, let the preacher ponder this 
one: that for great numbers of 
thoughtful and inquiring spirits to- 
day, the Church seems to have no 
attraction, and many, especially of 
the younger sort, are turning to the 
poets for wisdom-about-life. It be- 
hooves the man in the pulpit to be 
aware of his fellow workers in dif- 
ferent parts of the vineyard and to 
link up with them wherever pos- 


sible. 
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In a general mess of imprecision of feel- 


Is a wholly new start, and a differem 
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ith | The High Lights 
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By Everetr W. PatMerR 
ving § 
ai FTER ONE of the morning 
services of last Sunday, an 
rent} alert and loyal member of junior 
y . . . 
the | high age had a question. Pointing 
to the designation “Fourteenth Sun- 
©§ day in Kingdomtide” under the 











calendar date on the church bulle- 


I tin, he asked: “What does that 


mean?” 

It was a sensible question. It 
prompts telling of the “Christian 
Year,” which deserves repeated 
mention and interpretation through 
the years. 

For nearly sixteen hundred years 
the Church has given various 
periods of the year to commemora- 
tion of events and beliefs of su- 

*preme importance to Christians: 
such events as the birth, death, and 
Resurrection of Christ, and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost; 
such beliefs as those represented in 
concepts known as the Incarnation, 
Atonement, Immortality, and the 
Kingdom of God. 
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Using the Christian Year 


To begin, the Christian year is 
divided in half. The first half ex- 
tends from Advent through Pente- 
cost; that is, from the Sunday near- 
est November 30 through the 
seventh Sunday after Easter. The 
major theme is “God speaking to 
man through revelation.” 

The second half of the Christian 
year reaches from Pentecost to the 
Sunday next before Advent. Its 
major theme is “Man responding to 
God through commitment.” 

The first half celebrates the chief 
events of Christ’s life represented 
as revealing God’s nature. The sec- 
ond half celebrates the principal 
teachings of Christ upheld as en- 
abling men to know and obey 
God’s will. 

Then there are the various sea- 
sons. Let’s look at them briefly in 
sequence, showing their chronologi- 
cal order, major theme, and the 
liturgical color used to designate 
them, usually shown in altar para- 
ments (in our case Communion 
Table cover and pulpit scarf). 

1. Advent. Time: From Sunday 
nearest November 30 on through 
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Christmas Eve. Theme: Expectancy 
of Christ’s coming. Color: Purple, 
representing need of self-examina- 


tion, penitence, spiritual prepara- 
tion. 
This is the beginning of the 


Christian year, and has been de- 


scribed as the “Winter Lent.” It is 
dedicated to preparation for the 
Incarnation; that is, the birth of 
Christ and his continual coming 
into hearts that “prepare him 
room.” 


2. Christmastide. Time: Christ- 
mas Day through Epiphany Eve 
(January 5). Theme: The Nativity. 


Color: White, representing ( God- 
head; the joy, purity, and victory 
available to mankind through 
Christ. 


One of the two principal festival 
seasons of Christianity, it is a time 


of rejoicing in the Gospel: “God 
loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that who- 


soever believeth in him should not 
a but have everlasting life.” 

. Epiphany. Time: Epiphany 
(Ja inuary 6) through Sunday before 

Ash Wednesday. Theme: Manifes- 
tations of our Lord: Christian Mis- 
Color: White (though this 
varies in some uses). 

This season celebrates the uni- 
versal appeal and world-wide mis- 
sion of Christ, the urgent relevance 
of the Gospel to every area of life 
and to every human being. 

4. Lent. Time: Ash W ednesday 
through Easter Eve—the forty days, 
not including Sundays before East- 
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er. Theme: Self-examination, peni. 
tence, and renewal. Color: Purple 
(except on Good Friday when 
black is used). 

Dedicated to cultivation of mind 
and heart for the redemptive mean. 
ings of the Atonement and Resur. 
rection, Good Friday and Easter, } 
Attaining its climax in Holy Week, 
this is the most profound season of 
all the seasons throughout the 
Christian year. 

5. Kastertide. Time: Easter Day 
through sixth Sunday after Easter, 
Theme: The Risen and Ascended 
Lord. Color: White. 

Coming as the denouement of 
Good Friday, this is the oldest and 
supreme festival of the Christian 
year. From the beginning most 
Christians have regarded the death 
and resurrection of Christ as of 
chief importance. (Greek Orthodox 
Christians are the exception, giving 
larger value to the Incarnation.) It 
is commonly regarded as the “sum- 
= of the Christian year.’ 

). Whitsuntide. Time: 
Psion (seventh Sunday after 
Easter) through Sunday before 
Kingdomtide. Theme: Man an- 
swering to God in dedication. Col- 
or: Green, except on Pentecost Sun- 
day which is red, the color of blood 
and fire which is the sign of the 
Church and its martyrs; and 
Trinity Sunday, the color for which 
is white. 

The season celebrates the expan- 
sion of the Church. 


7. Kingdomtide: 
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last Sunday of August through the 
Sunday next before Advent. 
Theme: The Kingdom of God on 
earth. Color: Green, excepting on 
first Sunday of Kingdomtide which 
is the “Festival of Christ the King,” 
when white may be used. 

Dedicated to concern for obedi- 
ence to the petition of our Lord, 
“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
It is a time for stressing the ethical 
requirements of the Gospel as ap- 
plied to contemporary society, for 
renewing the prophetic vision and 
zeal of the Church. 

That, in brief compass, is the 
Christian year. A thoughtful use of 
such a calendar is sure to yield a 
rich harvest for both preacher and 
congregation. 

It provides the preacher with a 
vast and fertile field of stimulating 
ideas. It prompts him to use the 
full range of Christian truth, sav- 
ing him from the blindness of per- 
sonal bias, the error of over-occupa- 
tion with certain facets of Christian 
faith and experience, to the neglect 
of others no less important. It helps 
him be a good shepherd, feeding 
the flock with the full Gospel, “a 
workman who has no need to be 
ashamed, rightly handling the word 
of truth.” 

The congregation benefits most, 
inevitably. The Christian Year is a 
symphony divinely tuned to the 
hungers of human hearts. It re- 
sponds to the ebb and flow of our 
human search for identity, mean- 
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ing, wholeness, communion, yearn- 
ings, often below the level of con- 
sciousness, for need of God. 

It makes for some protection at 
least against every preacher’s tend- 
ency toward whim and fancy. It 
brings to a congregation through 
symbolism, Holy Writ, and the 
Sacrament of Preaching, year in 
and year out, it brings the whole 
gospel to the people. 


It’s Use in Preaching 


By Atec G. NicHoLs 
AND Victor W. PETERS 


SE of the “Christian Year” 

in preaching and worship ex- 
periences has much to commend it. 
There is beauty, order, a sense of 
relationship with the great tradi- 
tions of the Church, and an oppor- 
tunity to present the full or whole 
Gospel. If wisely used, it can be- 
come a springboard into pertinent 
preaching. On the other hand, it 
can become a strait jacket, binding 
the preacher and handicapping him 
in the realm of relevancy and con- 
frontation. 

The Christian Year was devel- 
oped in an age strangely different 
from ours, an age when the Church 
was the center of culture and activ- 
ity, when it directed rather than 
followed the thought currents of 
the people. In our day people come 
to church, not to find out what is 
going on; they come full of pre- 
occupations brought from the busi- 
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ness and political worlds, news- 
papers, radio, television. 

Today’s preacher should capital- 
ize on this fact, opening his ser- 
mons with references to the news of 
the day. The pastor must begin on 
Sunday morning where he finds his 
people, and in 30 minutes take them 
to a goal. He will probably come 
much nearer accomplishing his pur- 
pose if he starts with what the peo- 
ple are thinking about than if he 
tries to impose on them a prear- 
ranged set of topics. 

The Church needs to impress the 
world with the fact that it has 
something pertinent to say about 
modern problems. There is already 
too much tendency on the part of 
modern man to dismiss Christ as 
irrelevant to his daily iiving with- 
out our fostering the idea by an 
unrelated ritual. 

The immense popularity of a 
preacher like Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale testifies to the fact that peo- 
ple respond when addressed in 
familiar terms. Alertness and orig- 
inality required by his independent 
course should sharpen his spiritual 
senses. 

The following of a ritual has its 
pitfalls, too. One of the great 
preachers of the last generation was 
asked how he got his sermon sub- 
jects. “I preach to the people on 
Sunday what they have been saying 
to me all week,” was his reply. 

A congregation will gather with 
eagerness if they are assured they 
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will hear an authoritative voice 
speaking to their pressing problems, 
The Scripture certainly has some- 
thing to say about all our situations; 
but most Christians need the help 
of a minister to find out what it is, 

Taking our cue from the local 
situation has scriptural authority. It 
was the method of the prophets; it 
was the method of Peter. and Paul 
and Philip. It is the method of 
youth. The use of the Christian 
Year is more characteristically the 
method of age. It is more appropri- 
ate to a crystallized institution such 
as the Roman Catholic Church. 

One of the glories of Protestant- 
ism is its youthfulness and freedom. 
We should not lightly surrender 
this precious heritage. We need the 
exuberance of youth that cannot be 
contained in cycles and systems. 
The spirit and aim of Protestantism 
is to restore authentic first-century 
Christianity, which knew nothing 
of the Christian Year. 


“Water in the crankcase is like—well 


trying to mix righteousness and sin... 
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A Thanksgiving Service 


By W. FRED LAMAR, JR. 


Pastor, Owen’s Chapel Church, Springfield, Tenn. 


N OUR little rural church, we have 

used this service on the night be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day. 

The church is lighted only by the 
candles placed on the altar, except 
during the ritual of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. All the participants are laymen, 
except the administrator of the Lord’s 
Supper. This enhances the idea of 
congregational participation in prayers 
of thanksgiving. 

Candles are lit, the lights are 
dimmed before the people assemble. 


PRELUDE 


Catt to WorsHip—Psalms 100 
(read from the back of the church). 


Hymn—“Come, ye thankful peo- 
ple, come.” 

PRESENTATION OF THE GIFTS OF THE 
Firetp (One of the men comes for- 
ward with a tray loaded with corn, 
apples, and other harvest fruits. He 
places it on a table beside the altar 
and kneels, offering a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the harvest. He then 
goes to a seat on the front row.) 

Soto—“We plough the fields and 
scatter.” 

PRESENTATION OF THE GIFT OF 
Beauty (Another man brings a bowl 
of autumn leaves or flowers, or a pic- 
ture is placed on the altar by one of 


the ladies of the church.) 


Hymn—“O beautiful for spacious 
skies.” 
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PRESENTATION OF THE GIFTS OF 
Freepom (One man enters the church 
followed by two more who bear either 
the Christian and national flags or 
the national and state flags. As the 
leader of the three kneels in prayer, 
the national and state flags are dipped 
to a 45-degree angle. The Christian 
flag is never dipped. After the prayer, 
the flags are placed in stands beside 
the altar and the men return to their 
seats.) 

PRESENTATION OF THE GIFTS OF 
SatvaTIion (The bread and wine of 
the Lord’s Supper are placed on the 
altar. In this prayer, God is thanked 
for his only Son who came and died 
for the salvation of all men.) 

MepitaTion (A brief Communion 
meditation may be inserted.) 


CoMMUNION HymMN—‘For 


bread, which Thou hast broken” 


THE SERVICE OF THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


the 


BENEDICTION 

PosTLUDE 

In larger churches with greater re- 
sources, a more ambitious musical 
program would be appropriate. Pos- 
sibly there would be more ceremony 
to color this rather simple liturgy. But 
the purpose would be the same—to 
enable the people concretely and 
thankfully to dedicate to God those 
things which are the realities of their 
day-to-day living. 
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The Doctrine of the Trinity, Cyril 
C. Richardson. Abingdon, 159 pp., 
$3. 


Reviewer: AuBREY ALSOBROOK, pastor, 
Central Methodist Church, Fitzger- 
ald, Ga. 


This book presupposes that the doc- 
trine of the trinity beclouds rather 
than clarifies the Christian faith. The 
revelation of God in Christ is not 
questioned, but it is doubted whether 
the doctrine of the trinity follows 
from this revelation. 

Professor Richardson has a firm 
grasp of the efforts to delineate the 
trinitarian formula in church history. 

One of the aspects of the doctrine of 
the trinity which causes the author 
concern is that when God comes into 
relationship, his absolute nature is 
lost. To delimit the absolute nature of 
God because God chooses to become 
related to his creatures denies his 
sovereignty. In his revelation God can 
be and is both beyond and at the 
same time related. 

The ambiguity of the terms 
“Father” and “Son” is discussed at 
length. Richardson feels that they do 
not adequately express the distinction 
between God “in his beyondness and 
God in his relatedness.” In the New 
Testament the Spirit of God is per- 
sonal—the work of the Spirit is the 
action of God. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 





The problem of the trinity is well 
stated when the writer says, “Every 
solution hides within it the very para- 
dox with which we begin.” The unity 
of the trinity is dissolved by diversity 
or unity destroys diversity. The so- 
ciety of the trinity or the trinity as a 
fellowship runs the danger of border- 
ing on tritheism. 

Barth sees the persons of the trin- 
ity as “modes of God’s being.” The 
modes of God’s being do not act but 
God loves and acts in the modes. 

A major criticism is that it is not 
enough for the author to point up the 
ambiguity of the terms “Father,” 
“Son,” and “Holy Spirit” and what 
he calls an “arbitrary ‘threeness’ ”; but 
he should have offered some solution 
to the problem. However, the volume 
is a fresh approach to this doctrine, 
and it will be provocative reading for 
the theologian and the pastor who 
have not lost their taste for theologi- 
cal issues. 


The Quest for Identity, by Allen 
Wheelis. Norton & Co., 250 pp. 
$3.95. 


Reviewer: Joun Bransrorp NIcHOLs, 
pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Perhaps this book could be de- 
scribed as an analysis of psychoanaly- 
sis. (Most pastors have sometime 
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wondered who does analyze the psy- 
choanalysts.) This book, however, is 
much more than that. I admit to a 
tremendous interest in its thesis and 
profit from its pungent, provocative, 
well-expressed argument. 

Man makes myths. Man also makes 
tools. The myths are identified with 
the institutional process; tools with 
the instrumental process. Rapid in- 
strumental progress, characteristic of 
our era, undermines institutional au- 
thority, which inclines to oppose 
change. Such undermining blurs the 
meaning of life, and man becomes 
confused about his identity. Identity 
is founded on value, and all values 
are in flux. 

We have yielded to cultural deter- 
minism and lost determination. The 
unconscious has replaced the will. 
“Knowledgeable moderns put their 
backs to the couch and in so doing 
they fail occasionally to put their 
shoulders to the wheel.” 

The book implies, with some nos- 
talgia, that the day of tradition, in- 
stitutional authority, and fixed value 
is gone forever, and that the instru- 
mental process and scientific investi- 
gation will provide such salvation as 
we may expect. Institutions being 
relative to the culture that supports 
them, and being increasingly outdis- 
tanced by the instrumental process, 
small place remains for an institution 
unless it becomes flexible. 

I am somewhat of a traditionalist. 
Hebrews 11 means something to me. 
Man is not a tramp, wandering 
where pickings are best; nor a tour- 
ist who visits here and there then re- 
turns to his starting point; but a 
pilgrim who knows who made him 
and where he is going. 
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My main objection to the book is 
perhaps what should be expected from 
a pastor. The institutional process is 
not so outdated as Wheelis indicates, 
or else many of us have deceived our- 
selves. Furthermore, the instrumental 
process alone is an unlikely source of 
deliverance for man or a man. Man’s 
identity in the age of adjustment still 
has connection with Genesis 1:27 and 
Psalm 8. 


They Met at Philippi, by Carroll 
E. Simcox. Oxford University Press, 


174 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER, 
pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wis. 


It is always stimulating to find new 
expression given to an old familiar 
text. That is what Dr. Simcox does in 
this devotional commentary on Phil- 
ippians. He has made his own trans- 
lation of Paul’s letter to the church at 
Philippi in the attempt to get closer to 
Paul’s intention and its relevancy for 
us. 

Each unit of translation is followed 
by an exegesis and a devotional com- 
mentary. By this triple method of 
presentation, the author hopes that 
Philippians will become a readable 
and useful book. 

That Dr. Simcox has succeeded in 
presenting an inspiring translation, 
there can be no doubt. Words and 
sentences are pointed up a little more 
sharply than they appeared in the 
Revised Standard Version. Take for 
example 1:9, 10: 

“T pray above all that your love may 
increase more and more, in accurate 
knowledge and all true discernment, 
so that you will approve all things 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


DOES CHRIST LIVE IN YOUR 
HOME? (16 mm, black & white film, 
30 minutes). This is a Family Films 
production which comes up to their 
usual technical standard and is some- 
what better than their average. It’s 
the story of the Cartwright family 
who has given up Bible reading after 
dinner. 

Cartwright invites a prospective em- 
ployer with wife and football-hero son 
home for dinner. Grandpa and grand- 
ma visit the Cartwrights unexpectedly 
the same evening. What to do about 
family worship? Grandpa says “yes” 
—son and daughter say “no.” Cart- 
wright finally makes the big decision 
and following dessert asks grandpa 
to read from the Bible. It turns out 
that the hoped-for employer also has 
Bible readings after dinner, and his 
football hero son is enthusiastic about 
it. Cartwright still hasn’t definitely 
landed the job, but the picture ends 
with the assurance that everything 
will be all right. 

The message seems to be that Bible 
reading is a magic formula that solves 
all problems. The wise minister, how- 
ever, might use the picture to raise 
the questions,” Why should people 
read the Bible?” and, “What is the 
best way to study the Scriptures?” 
Recommend period of discussion after- 
wards. Available from The Methodist 
Publishing House, rental price, $9.00. 
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that matter most and you will be sin- 
cere and blameless to the very day of 
Jesus Christ.” 

This is just one example of the 
sharpness of idiom in the translation, 
The devotional commentary is more 
ordinary, though it is helpful and well 
done. 


Religion as Creative Insecurity, by 
Peter A. Bertocci. Association Press. 


128 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Harvey H. Pottuorr, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology, lliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 


This is a refreshing antidote for the 
view, so widely set forth in recent 
years, that the chief end of man is 
to find security and peace of mind. 
Proceeding from a position of person- 
alistic theism, the author interprets 
religion as “creative insecurity” and 
suggests that man was born for a 
dignity and blessedness which goes 
deeper than mere escape from the 
pain and conflict of life. 

Holding that God’s “fundamental 
purpose for man’s life is that man 
should be free to use his God-given 
abilities to do good or to do evil,” 
and that man’s glory is in the capac- 
ities for freedom, creativity, moral ex- 
perience, and participation in the life 
of the God of forgiving love, Ber- 
tocci sees the possibility of evil as in- 
herent in the scheme of things. The 
real question is not whether we shall 
suffer, but rather for what shall we 
suffer? 

To accept life in the full dignity of 
our humanity as children of God is 
to accept the challenge of responsible 
participation in a world in which 
there is much to be endured and 
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Westminster 
Introductions to the 
Books of the Bible 


This “must” volume for all who read and 
study the Bible presents in a separate vol- 
ume the articles and introductions con- 
tained originally in The Westminster Study 
Edition of the Holy Bible. The result is an 
illuminating survey of the content and mes- 
sage of all the books of the Bible, in the 
light of recent study and knowledge.$3.75 












Two new volumes 
in the 


DAILY 
STUDY BIBLE 


Edited by William Barclay 


These books combine Bible study 
and devotional reading by offering 
the editor's translation and com- 
mentary on part of the text —in 
units which can be digested in a 
few minutes of daily study. 


the Hebrews 


The Letter to 








“A glorious picture of Jesus Christ,” 
this letter demands knowledge of 
the Old Testament and the Hebrew 
sacrificial system not even com- 
monly known in the day it was 
written. But as the editor unlocks 
the book’s message, it emerges 
with peculiar significance for today. 


Men of Tomorrow 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
FOR YOUTH OF TODAY 

















By Ewap Mann. In an animated ac- 
count of events and men of the Bible, 
the author gives dramatic pictures of 
persons to whom God has spoken — 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Saul, David, 
the prophets, Jesus and His disciples, 
Paul, Barnabas, and many others.$3.00 
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Philadelphia 7 Om, 
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The Letter to 
the Romans 


The Apostle sets forth the es- 
sence of his faith in a unique 
epistle on righteousness, the 
Jews as the Chosen People, 
and how man is to live his 
daily life. Paul’s meaning is 
brought into brilliant light for 
those who seek the heart of 
this great gospel. 










$2.50 each 
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much to be achieved. The goodness 
of God is not impugned by the fact 
of evil; rather, the vision of God as 

“redemptive sufferer” leads men to 
profounder depths in the exercise of 
creative freedom and love. 

The author finds in the “cult of 
scientism” and the “vogue of neo- 
orthodoxy” forms of attempted flight 
from insecurity. Scientism is said to 
“tranquilize” its devotees with a false 
security “by focusing vision upon a 
limited conquest rather than an in- 
calculable adventure.” 

Neo-orthodoxy is said to offer se- 
curity through “fiat”’—with its ap- 
peal to the past and to an encounter 
with God “which can dispel anxiety 
and rechannel reason, will, emotion 
into the mainstream of a Being un- 
fathomable, who chooses his own 
ways and his own times to reveal him- 
self to men.” Doubtless some readers 


will not agree with Bertocci’s analysis 
of neo-orthodoxy at this point, but I 
view it as an accurate appraisal. 


The Gospel of the Incarnation, 


by George S. Hendry. Westminster, 
174 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Mack B. Stokes, associate 
dean and Parker professor of sys- 
tematic theology, Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University, Ga. 


The author seeks to show that the 
Christian gospel of salvation is made 
real for mankind through the total 
fact of Christ and not through some 
aspect of it, such as his birth or death. 
To develop this theme, he shows 
some of the most serious differences 
among the churches arise from Christ- 
ological emphases which are onesided. 
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The Gospel suffers “fragmentation” 
and the Church is divided. For ex. 
ample, the tension between those 
who stress the Christ of Calvary 
(orthodoxy) and those who stress the 
Christ of Easter (pietism) is a case 
in point. 

The book is historically well in. 
formed, and a large part of its value 
resides in this fact. Hendry holds 
that, since the time of the great 
Eastern theologians of the ancient 
church, the constant threat of Christ- 
ological deviations has come from 
those who have minimized the total 
life, teaching, and work of Jesus. 

He urges that Anselm’s theory of 
the Atonement was one of the most 
disastrous moments in the history of 
theological thought. This is because 
Anselm sought to demonstrate the 
necessity of Atonement without giv- 
ing a really crucial role to the life of 
Jesus. In a sense, therefore, Anselm 
was the forerunner of those Christo- 
logical utterances which sought to 
ground forgiveness in some underly- 
ing principle rather than in the 
“gospel of the Incarnation.” 

Hendry’s arguments against Karl 
Barth’s Christology, in which the 
humanity of Jesus becomes secondary, 
are for me decisive. As in the case 
with nearly all recent Christological 
studies, the critical evaluations of the 
various positions are more convincing 
than the efforts at constructive re- 
formulation. 

Nevertheless, this book contains 
some of the most provocative sen- 
tences with which I am familiar on 
the atoning work of Jesus Christ. This 
is particularly true of Hendry’s re- 
marks on Jesus as the establisher of 
the right relationship with God. 
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CHRISTMAS BONUS... 
A FREE Pulpit Hymnal With 


50 or More Pew Hymnals 
You Order Before Dec. 24, 1958 


The Methodist Hymnal 


Yes, we will send you free a 
beautiful gift edition of The 
Methodist Hymnal if your 
church orders 50 or more copies 
of the pew edition of The 
Hymnal before December 24, 
1958! Your gift edition is of 
fine black levant grain skiver 
leather, limp style, flextex 
edgelined. 





Order New Hymnals 
for Christmas! 


Your church will be having 
extra large attendance at your 
Christmas services. Order new 
Hymnals now so everyone will 
be able to join in the singing 
of the Christmas carols. 


Official Hymnal 





of Methodism! Blue Pew Edition Maroon Pew Edition 

Authorized by the Gener. Bound in blue cloth Handsome, maroon 
Pons sont hi eee with gold stamped title cloth binding. Gold 
Guy McCutchan, it includes on front and spine. stamped title on front 
564 hymnals plus responsive Good, durable paper, and spine. Durable 
readings; official revised Rit- round notes. Order by paper, round notes. 
ual; orders of worship; ancient number. AP-703. AP-704. 
hymns and canticles; music for 1-4 copies postpaid, each, $2.10 
the Holy Communion; Dox- 5 or more copies, postage extra; shpg. wt., 
ologies; suggested lessons for per copy, 1 Ib., 14 ozs. . each, $1.95 
Church Calendar Days. Six in- 
dexes. Round notes. Add state sales tax where it applies 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Si é Please order from House serving you 
ince ¥ 
a Baltimore 3 ° Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 e Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 * Nashville 2 « New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 ¢ Richmond 16 @ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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The Spirit of American Chris- 
tianity, by Ronald E. Osborn. 
Harper & Bros., 241 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: J. J. Stowe, Jr., pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


How can we explain, interpret, 
justify a personal or national custom 
or habit to another whose language, 
tradition, culture, is dissimilar to our 
own? Those of us who have dealt, 
even casually, with non-English speak- 
ing peoples have felt the impact of 
this difficulty. 

Dr. Osborn is confronting this 
problem in his summation of the case 
and causes of American Christianity 
to a non-American culture. Such an 
experience causes him to tell the story 
as seen by a passer-by and to give a 
reasonable and systematic presenta- 
tion of the raison d’etre of such a 
story. 

The background of the writer adds 
stature to his natural and acquired 
gifts of analysis. He has lived in Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Edinburgh, 
Scotland, as well as Oregon, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Virginia, and Indiana. He 
writes cleanly in a framework of well- 
shaped planning to bring about this 
perspective of our national heritage. 

We sing—occasionally—“We are 
not divided, All one body we”; and 
then list in the census bureau over 
260 Protestants sects, churches, and 
associations. Well may we _ echo, 
“How can such things be?” 

Osborn gives an_ explanation, 
though not always a justification, of 
such contradictions. Our key word is 
free. This is our watchword. If Martin 
Luther had not phrased the priest- 
hood—and _individuality—of all be- 
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lievers, some American would have 
gotten around to it shortly. 

Freedom includes choices of the 
entire gamut of creed, custom, and 
convention. But the picture is not 
all delightful. There are smears and 
blotches and distortions—some of the 
background is dark indeed. As drawn 
by Osborn, it is a three-dimensional 
picture that might well step from the 
frame of history onto the sidewalks 
of America to inspire and lead the fel- 
lowship of people in this church of 
the Americas. 


American Protestantism and So- 
cial Issues, 1919-1939, by Robert 
M. Miller. University of North 
Carolina Press, 385 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Cart G. METTLING, pastor, 
Methodist Church, Barrington, Ill. 


“To sketch some of the social at- 
titudes of American Protestantism 
during the decades of prosperity and 
depression, to note how the Protestant 
churches faced fundamental _ social 
problems between the first and second 
world wars,” is the stated purpose of 
this book. The author is concerned 
mostly with the views of the churches 
on “those basic controversial issues 
that struck at the roots of society: 
civil liberties, labor, race relations, 
war, and the contending merits of 
capitalism, socialism, and commu- 
nism.” 

Dr. Miller has delved deeply into 
his subject. His research is truly 
monumental. Writing as a historian 
rather than a theologian undoubtedly 
contributes to his objectivity. 

On the whole, with the exception 
of the race issue, the author finds the 
record of the major Protestant de- 
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nominations in these controversial 
social areas fairly good. It is true that 
the churches, being social institutions, 
shared in the weakness of society, 
oftentimes reflecting rather than mold- 
ing public opinion; but, nevertheless, 
Dr. Miller carefully recognizes the 
impetus given by Christianity to the 
attack on social ills. 

The book is interesting and in- 
formative, but a bit slow going. 
Though it is but half of the longer 
manuscript on file at the North- 
western University library, I found 
myself wishing that condensation had 
been carried a bit further. 

However, Dr. Miller has produced 
a much needed and helpful work for 
all, especially ministers who desire a 
better understanding of their church’s 
weakness and strength. 
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* Scripture lessons printed 
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MOST USEFUL -« 
THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY 


* Helpful list for outside 


Man in Modern Fiction, by 
Edmund Fuller. Random House, 
171 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: JosepH W. FE tt, former 
staff member, ToGETHER. 


This book openly attacks the bulk 
of fiction being produced today, 
Author Fuller states that “a cor. 
rupted and debased image of man 
has become current . . . through the 
persuasiveness and literary skills” of 
many well-known contemporary 
writers. He feels that depravity and 
morally evil actions are being glorified 
by such writers as James Jones, Nor- 
man Mailer, Tennessee Williams, and 
Nelson Algren. 

After careful documentation of 
where these writers go astray, the 
author offers as a solution a return to 





MOST USED 


* Fully developed explanations 

* Valuable audio-visual aids 

* Clear arrangement and 
printing 


“For my personal use, I find THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS . . . the most helpful among the many 
in this field that come to my desk.” — Daniel A. Poling 


The Christian Herald 


Lessons get immediate interest . . . Enthusiastic response . . . Greatly increase 
the value of regular Sunday School instruction. $2.95 


Lhe Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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. .. for today’s OLDER ADULTS .. 
MATURE YEARS, the publication whose 
3K 64 pages of inspiration, information 
and entertainment are specially de- 
signed to help life become more 
meaningful for the older adult. 
Here is an attractive and 
stimulating quarterly maga- 
zine which should be read 
by everyone nearing or 
past the sixty mark. 
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BIBLE WOMEN 
COME ALIVE 


Hazel M. Nelson. 40 dra- 
matic monologues in which 
women of the Bible come 
to life again in a new and 
compelling way. Nov. 10. 

$2 


EXISTENCE 
UNDER GOD 


Albert Edward Day. A dis- 
cussion of a mysticism that 
is both intellectually re- 
spectable and decisively 
Christian. Nov. 10. $2.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL— 1959 


Edited by Charles M. Lay- 
mon. Lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith. Bigger than 
ever, with a new index of 
Scripture. $2.95 


order from your bookstore 
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| liturgical revivals current:  anti- 


the great Judeo-Christian view of 
man. Such a refocusing of efforts 
would no doubt improve the quality 
of much of the fiction now being 
written. But can the writers truly be 
blamed? 

It seems to me that a writer must 
write of what he knows and sees; he 
reflects the society, the age, in which 
he lives. If this is true, guilt for such 
writings must be shared by society, 



























| For the time being, therefore, it 


would appear that the reader must 
judge for himself the moral values he 
finds in literature. 

Yet, a plea can and should be 
entered for a little more restraint, a 
little more skill in showing life as it } 
is and as it can be. If corruption is ; 


| present, by all means report it, but do 


so with subtlety and the realization 


| that it is not the only thing worth 


writing about—or reading. 


The Primacy of Worship, by Von 
Ogden Vogt. Beacon Press, 168 
pp., $5. 


Reviewer: Davin L. Taytor, minister 
of the parish, First Methodist 
Church, Elgin, Ill., and editor, The 
Versicle. 


It has been said that there are three 


quarian, estheticist and eclectic, and 
dialectic and ecumenical. Of these, 
the second is oldest in liberal Prot- 
estantism and has often been at- 
tributed to inspiration from _ this 
author’s earlier classic, Art and Reli- 
gion. 

Having reread this great master- 
piece a little while ago, I thought 
Vogt’s evangelical origins showed 
through more than has usually been 
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remembered and was on the verge of 
writing an appreciation to be entitled, 

“Vogt Revisited.” Sadly, however, his 
most recent work—an expensive item 
for a small book—is unmitigated 
Unitarianism and shows clearly that 
Vogt’s long liberal activity at the 
University of Chicago has moved him 
steadily to the left. 

This is a book for Greeks, not 
Hebrews. God is known and wor- 
shiped principally in Vogt’s abso- 
lutes, which are the familiar spirits of 
beauty, truth, and goodness: the in- 
tellectual undergirding of worship, in 
which the author sees a hopeful pos- 
sibility of unity, is a compound, there- 
fore, of estheticism, rationalism, and 
morality. Granted such premises by 


the reader the book is stimulating and 
rewarding. 

It is, moreover, a fighting book: an 
unreconstructed liberalism blasts ever 
more loudly on its familar horn, but 
it sounds more like the echo of battles 
long ago and far away. His adherence 
is to historic Christian faith in a per- 
sonal God who invaded history in 
Jesus Christ to reconcile the world 
unto himself. It is perhaps indicative 
of the book’s humanistic slant that 
the index refers to Christ not at all 
and to Jesus, 18 times. 

Much of what Dr. Vogt has to say 
is essential to the thinking of any 
comprehensive scholar in the field of 
w orship, but I would vote for Art and 
Religion rather than this book. 
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PREACHING ON 
CHRISTIAN 
UNITY, edited by 
Robert Tobias. A 
dozen sermons on 
—— __-¢ the subject of unity 

by world — church 
leaders such as W. A. Visser 't Hooft, Paul 
Scherer, J. E. Lesslie Newbigin, Ralph W. 
Sockman, Halford E. Luccock, Henry Knox 
Sherrill and others. 10P528, $3.00. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN NORTH AMER- 
ICA, edited by J. Robert Nelson. 10C267, 
$3.50. 
THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE 
SEEK, edited by Paul S. Minear. 10N202, 
$4.00. 


A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN UNITY, by 
George L. Hunt. 10G490, $1.00. 


at your bookstore The Bethany Press St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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PRAYER IN THE MARKET PLACE 


by John W. Harms. A review of the 
function of public prayer in today’s 
society. Includes prayers given by out- 
standing leaders in religious and social 
life. 10P529, $1.75. 


GIFT OF LIFE 


by Wesley P. Ford. A collection of 29 
Scripture-based devotionals. Each has 
hymn suggestion, meditation and a 
prayer. 10G502, $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN AND HIS 
CHURCH 
by Mark Rutherford. Evaluation of lay- 


man’s duties in modern church. 10C650, 
$1.00. 
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America’s most popular 
teaching aid! 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE for 1959 


Frank S. Mead, Editor 


the lesson guide that offers 
MORE features— 


* More illustrative material than 
any other 
Scholarly Bible-based comments 
Scripture and lesson outlines, with 
special suggestions to teachers 
More audio-visual aids 
Quotes from leaders of all denom- 
inations 
. and many other helps! 
At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Publishers 


$2.75 


GOW 


Choir - Pulpit 


PARAMENTS : 
© 
STOLES 
* 
ALTAR BRASS 
ae 
FONTS 
° 
FLAGS & SUPPLIES 
Catalog on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


Intercessory Prayer, by Edward W, 
Bauman. Westminster, 112 pp., $2. 


In simple language here are pro- 
found observations on prayer—the 


| validity of intercession and the rela- 
| tionship 


between intercession and 
God’s nature and man’s. There is 
clear evidence that “the wordless 
prayer of communion may become 
the highest form of intercession.” 


A Beginner’s Handbook to Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, by John H. Marks 
and Virgil H. Rogers. Abingdon, 
174 pp. $4.50. 


A textbook designed for self-in- 
struction which will help the earnest 
student acquire a working knowledge 
of biblical language. Both the deduc- 
tive and inductive approach are used. 


The Twelve Christ Chose, by As- 
bury Smith. Harper & Bros., 178 


pp., $3. 


Add to the revealing books about 
the apostles this excellent study which 
draws upon secular histories and folk- 
lore, as well as the Gospel record and 
tradition. The result: a glowing gal- 


| lery of unforgettable pictures. 


| The Sceptical Approach to Reli- 


gion, by Paul Elmer More. Prince- 

ton University Press, 201 pp., $3.50. 

Fifth edition of eight essays dealing 
with religion from a critical point of 
view—which were delivered as lec- 
tures at Lowell Institute, Boston, and 
the University of Cincinnati. A sys- 
tematic study using simplified termi- 
nology. 
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i- You will want to order a supply of this 
‘ks beautiful Christmas stationery for your 
On, church’s use. There are matching 





CHRISTMAS BULLETIN. Pages 2, 
3, and 4 blank. Size, 842x11 inches; 
folds to 542x812 inches. AP-12614. 
Hundred, shipping weight, 1 Ib., 
10 ozs. $2.00 






bulletins, letterheads and envelopes, 
and Christmas Offering envelopes. 
in- These supplies feature the tradition- 
al Christmas colors of red and green. 




























est : ; 

' Green background. Illustrating each of Five hundred, shpg. wt., 7 Ibs., 

ge the pieces is a full-color Kodachrome Aa tee ee aan al ce 

1C- reproduction picturing the beauty of a ozs. 7 . $14.00 

=d. poinsettia, the warm glow of a candle, ; 
holly sprigs and a red leather Bible. eee. ee. Size, 

* . 2> . - . 

\s- A soft outline drawing of Mary and Hundred, shipping weight, 1 Ib., 

the Christ child appears in the lower 10 ozs. $2.00 






78 right corner of the bulletin; and is Five hundred, shpg. wt., 7 lbs., 






printed with scripture, “Unto you is 6 ozs. $8.00 
born this day in the city of David a nn shpg. wt., 15 a eo 





ut Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 























ch Bulletins and letterheads are on multi- CHRISTMAS LETTERHEAD ENVE- 
i. | purpose’ paper suitable for mimeo. } LOPE, Sie, 2 ests inches 
rd graphing, multigraphing, multilithing Hundred, shipping weight, 1 Ib., 
or printing. Postage extra. 4m. .... $2.25 

al- Five hundred, shpg. wt., 6 Be. 
1 oz. $10.00 

Thousand, shpg. wt., 12 lIbs., 8 

ozs. $17.00 
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li- CHRISTMAS OFFERING ENVELOPE. 
e- P bhi f , HU ’ Size, 242x414 inches. Gummed flap. 
; AP-12618. 
0. u 1S, ing Ouse_s Hundred, shpg. wt., 8 ozs. 80¢ 
p Five hundred, shpg. wt., 2 _lbs., 
1g Please order from House serving you 6 ozs. ... $3.50 
of Baltimore 3 0° Chicago1l © Cincinnati 2 Thousand, shpg. wt., 4 Ibs., 2 
C a, : K power i n Kansas Cs ozs. $6.00 
2 ashville2 @ New Yor e Pittsbur : . 
id Portland 5 © Richmond 16 e San onal 2 Add state sales tax where it applies 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., Ww. 
In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
In Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church Street 
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NEWS and trends 


GAINS NOTED IN MOSLEM-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 


Gains in traditionally lukewarm re- 
lations between two of the world’s 
great faiths are noted by the five-year- 
old Continuing Committee on Mos- 
lem-Christian Co-operation which has 
upped its world-wide membership and 
finances. 

CCMCC, described by Dr. Alan 
Walker of Sydney, Australia, a 


Methodist leader on the committee, as 
“an idea whose time is come,” advo- 
cates staunch recognition of Moslem 
aspirations first promulgated at Bham- 
doun, Lebanon in April, 1954. Meth- 
odists had a prominent role among the 


70 founders. 

In 1957 Dr. Walker toured Egypt, 
Syria, and Lebanon under CCMCC 
auspices, observing that some notable 
leaders had been won. He saw much 
greater acceptance on the Moslem side 
and expressed doubt that the move- 
ment would grow unless accepted by 


Christian missionary leaders. Institutes . 


have been held in a number of coun- 
tries, and were well attended. 

He found that Moslems fear West- 
ern imperialism, while many Chris- 
tians consider the movement as saying 
that “one religion is as good as an- 
other.” Committee leaders say that it 
must be made clear that there is no 
abandonment of convictions on either 
side. 

In pre-CCMCC days there were 
some signs of mutuality. The U.S. in 
1952 airlifted from Beirut some 4,000 
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stranded and elderly Mecca-bound pil- 
grims, each clutching a plane ticket 


bought with lifetime savings but with- } 


out reservations. Four days and 75 
flights later all were in Jidda and not 
one missed his “hadj.” 

As Islam was forging on to Istaqlal, 
or freedom from colonialism, presi- 
dent Eisenhower ventured into US- 
Moslem relations in stocking feet, 
helped dedicate a new center in Wash. 
ington, first in the U.S. built to tra 
ditional specifications. 

Church men view with some alarm 
the hundreds of Americans who are 
shedding Christianity to join the 
“True Brotherhood of Free Men.” 

Leaders of all faiths protested U.S. 
intervention in the Middle East. Dr. 
Garland Hopkins, CCMCC secretary 
general and former associate foreign 
secretary of the Methodist Church, 
pressed for recognition of the new 
Iraq regime, and moderates of all 
faiths leaned to the Moslem view that 
this was a “revolt toward neutrality” 
rather than a rush into the Soviet 
camp. 

In Iraq’s minority Christian com- 
munity, religious liberty was not 
harmed, while in Lebanon the press 
was censored to play down scattered 
anti-Christian violence. President 
Chamoun, a Maronite rite Catholic, 
denied religious implications in the 
struggle, but according to some ob 
servers popular opinion sees it as a 
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struggle between Christians and Mos- 
lems. 

Eastern Orthodox leaders, who are 
under the Syrian patriarchate, dislike 
its attachment to Russian ideas. The 
Russian Orthodox Church took the 
Soviet view, calling on Christian 
churches to “stay the hand of the ag- 
gressor.” 


Jurisdictional Study 
Continues 

Methodism’s 70-member Committee 
to Study the Jurisdictional System 
met at Cincinnati, Oct. 16-17, and de- 
cided to schedule an additional meet- 
ing, Dec. 10-11 at Philadelphia before 
attempting a draft of its findings and 
recommendations. 

Director C. Cooper Bell reported 
that sentiment throughout the church 
is “largely for the maintenance of the 
jurisdictional system, with the right 
of jurisdictional programs, election of 
bishops and general board members 
by Jurisdictions.” He added: “I do 
find that a majority of the church 
would prefer that all the Jurisdictional 
Conferences meet at the time and 
place of the General Conference.” 

(If General and Jurisdictional Con- 
ferences were held at the same time 
and place, expenses would be in- 
creased $200,000 over General and 
Jurisdictional Conferences in 1956 if 
there were 1,600 delegates, a decrease 
of $20,000 under 1956 if there were 
1,200 delegates.) 


Wesley Seminary Opens 
Approximately 200 students now 
are enrolled at Wesley Theological 
Seminary in Washington, D.C., which 
moved last summer from Westmin- 
ster, Md. It was formerly called the 
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RNS Photo 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert (left), 
former U.S. executive secretary for 
the World Council of Churches, re- 
ceives 1958 Upper Room Award for 
World Christian Fellowship from 
Upper Room Editor Dr. ]. Manning 
Potts (right) at a presentation ban- 
quet in his honor in New York City. 


Westminster Theological Seminary. 

Classes are being held in a new 
$750,000 building, first in a six-unit, 
$3.5-million program financed by the 
Kresge Foundation, by Methodists in 
10 conferences, and by community 
leaders. Students will move into a 
$350,000 four-story dormitory on 
campus. 


Share Surplus Overseas 

The SOS or “Share Our Surplus” 
appeal, sponsored by Church World 
Service, will be highlighted in the an- 
nual Thanksgiving service in the 
Washington Cathedral in our nation’s 
capital. Special regional observaiices 
are to take place in Champaign, IIl., 
for the Midwest, and in San Francisco 
for the West coast. 

Services in state capitals and com- 
munities across the nation also will 
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give thanks for abundance and for 
the privilege of sharing it with the 
hungry and oppressed in other lands. 


Methodists in Italy 


Persecution is to a church what salt 
is to spaghetti: a little always im- 
proves it. 

This is how Italian Methodists an- 
swer tourists who ask about opposition 
to their church, according to the Rev. 
Reginald Kissack, British Methodist 
superintendent in Rome. If their 
slogan holds true, then Italian Meth- 
odists are operating under ideal con- 
ditions, Dr. Kissack observes, because 
there is a degree of “persecution,” but 
not a paralyzing amount. 

He explains: The Italian Republi- 
can Constitution seems to offer all the 
liberty Protestants need. But govern- 
ment processes are slow and some- 
times inconsistent, and Roman Cath- 
olics stand ready to use all means to 
frustrate application of the Constitu- 
tion, which they feel is too tolerant. 

There would be more opposition, 
Dr. Kissack goes on, if Methodism 
there were not going through a fairly 
static period. 

Roman Catholics are quite sincere 
in their opposition, he declares. They 
feel toward Protestantism as many 
Protestant missionaries feel toward 
Hinduism in India: they think tolera- 
tion is too mild and seek more aggres- 
sive methods. 

Italian Methodism, which includes 
about 6,000 members, is affiliated with 
British Methodism with one notable 
exception: Casa Materna orphanage 
near Naples, nearly half of whose sup- 
port comes from U.S. Methodist in- 
dividuals and churches. [See Casa 
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Materna: Home for Naples ‘Bam. 
binos,’ Tocrrner, August, page 63] 
American Methodists used to con. 
duct mission work in Italy, with a 
school located near the Vatican. The 
Italian delegates walked out of the 
General Conference in 1936 because of 
attitudes critical of Mussolini. 

For years, Italian Methodists have 
been negotiating with the Walden. 
sians—believed to be the world’s old- 
est Protestant body—on the possibility 
of church union. The Waldensians, 
who number 30,000 have been reluc- 
tant, partly because of attachment to 
their own cherished traditions. An- 
other proposal being considered would 
unite all Protestant groups in Italy. 
They form less than 1 per cent of the 
population. 

The Waldensians take their name 
from Peter Waldo, 12th-century mer- 
chant and religious leader, who be- 
lieved men should interpret the Bible 
for themselves. 


Two New Bishops Elected 


Two bishops have been elected by 
the autonomous Methodist churches 
in Mexico and Korea. Both churches 


are affliated with American Meth- 


odism. 

The Rev. Chong Pil Kim, 62, was 
elected on the 32nd ballot by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Korean Meth- 
odist Church. Dr. Eleazer Guerra, 
who served as bishop of the Methodist 
Church of Mexico from 1938 to 1954, 
was chosen on the 18th ballot for an- 
other term. 

The Korean church has about 40,- 
000 members and a constituency esti- 
mated at 230,000. The Mexican body 
numbers 32,000 members and has an 
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estimated constituency of more than 
60,000. 

Bishop Kim succeeds Bishop 
Hyungki J. Lew, who completed eight 
years as head of the Korean church. 
Under church law, a bishop cannot 
serve longer than eight years. 

Bishop Kim has been chaplain and 
professor at Ewha University in 
Seoul, which with 6,000 students is 
one of the largest women’s schools in 
the world. He also has been pastor of 
Methodist churches in Songdo and 
Pyengyang, the latter being one of the 
principal cities of North Korea. He 
was educated in Korea and Japan. 

Bishop Guerra, born of Methodist 
parents in Mexico, received his educa- 
tion at church schools in Mexico and 
at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex. As a minister of the 
former Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, he held pastorates in Dallas 
and San Antonio, Tex., and in Mex- 
ico. From 1954 to 1958, Dr. Guerra 
was secretary of evangelism of the 
Mexican church while Dr. Rolando 
Zapata served a term as bishop. 


Maintain Sunday Closings 


A continuing educational program 
for Sunday closing in Junction City, 
Kan., has kept stores closed despite 
rumors they might reopen. 

Early in 1958 the churches sparked 
a fast, hard-hitting campaign and 
brought about Sunday closing. Mem- 
bers of the Ministerial Alliance visited 
shops in the booming community of 
19,000, worked with chaplains among 
nearby Ft. Riley’s 20,000 inhabitants. 

Armed with posters and car stickers, 
they urged people to shop on week- 
days, also promoted the idea in Sun- 
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day sermons. After voluntary compli- 
ance of stores, a survey made by the 
ministers showed no loss of business. 

In Saddle River, N.J., a Superior 
Court judge handed down a tempor- 
ary restraining order forbidding en- 
forcement of a new ban on Sunday 
store closings, prohibiting “all worldly 
employment except works of necessity 
and charity.” Its validity had been 
challenged by two businessmen on 
the grounds, among other objections, 
that it was unrealistic as to what con- 
stitutes necessity. 


World Service Receipts Dip 


Methodist World Service receipts 
for September were $41,000 ahead of 
those for September of 1957, but were 
not enough to bring the June- 
through-September period ahead of 
the previous one. Over-all decrease 
was 7.27 per cent. 

Other general funds show marked 
gains, according to Dr. Thomas B. 
Lugg, treasurer of the Council on 
World Service and Finance, who said 
that World Service specials had in- 
creased 42.6 per cent, General Ad- 
vance Specials 2.86, and the Methodist 
Television Ministry 21.47. 


Release Dr. King 


The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Baptist minister who was critically 
hurt when attacked by a Negro 
woman, has been released from the 
hospital. The incident took place Sep- 
tember 20 in a Harlem, N.Y., depart- 
ment store while he was autographing 
copies of his book “Stride Toward 
Freedom.” The woman plunged a 
seven-inch letter opener into his chest. 
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Bridge at Wilmington 

Another in a sizeable series of visits 
by British Methodists to Grace 
Church, Wilmington, Del., came with 
the last summer’s preaching by the 
Rev. Derrick A. Greeves. He is pastor 
of Central Hall in Westminster, Lon- 
don, largest congregation of British 
Methodism. 

Over a period of 10 years, Grace 
Church, where the Rev. William T. 
Dunkle, Jr., is pastor, has had a num- 
ber of distinguished ministers and 
laymen from Britain. An active hos- 
pitality committee invites them to 
homes and to see places of interest 
around Washington and New York. 

Wilmington people have kept up 
correspondence with their English 
friends and many have gone to visit 
them, forming a “human bridge” be- 
tween the nations. 

Grace Church helped a British mis- 
sion to Haiti with funds and supplies 
in a joint project with the Southgate 
Church in London, and has given 
other tangible assistance to British 
Methodism. 


Secularism Positive Force 


Christianity must learn to live with 
secularism in the world or face isola- 
tion from modern man. 

This was Prof. J. Edward Dirks’ 
thesis at the opening convocation of 
Yale Divinity School. His address hit 
hard at negative approaches to secu- 
larism. Some excerpts: 

Present-day secularity is not the con- 
tinuation of a negative, defiant, anti- 
religious humanism of earlier times, 
but rather a positive force. If Chris- 
tianity makes the mistake ot only 
viewing it negatively, then the reli- 
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gious concerns of modern men will 
continue to take revenge in retreats 
from Christianity, and the climax of 
these retreats will come in a full fune. 
tioning of modern man in total iso. 
lation from Christianity. 

The choice of the modern world 
will not lie between Christianity and 
sheer unbelief, but between Chris- 
tianity and some form of religion run 
aground, because man will make the 
effort to escape the doom to perma- 
nent frustration. 

The Church cannot depend on a re- 
ligious interpretation of the world— 
a religiously immature description of 
the needs of men. It cannot invite 
them to return to the tutelage of na- 
ture and culture in order to become 
religiously dependent. Such archaism 
will continue to isolate the Church 
from the dominant forces of modern 
culture. 


Acquire Rare Scroll 


A Dead Sea scroll which church- 
men consider to be tremendously im- 
portant has been acquired by the 
Unitarian Church of All Souls, New 
York. 

It is the finest single piece found 
in Qumran’s Cave IV, and contains, 
without flaw, what is believed to be 
the earliest copy of the Ten Com- 
mandments in Hebrew. It is the first 
of the scrolls to be acquired by any 
church. 

Because of Jordanian government 
regulations it must remain in the 
Palestine Museum at Jerusalem. It 
will, however, be available to all Bible 
experts and scholars. 

The scroll was obtained in a com- 
plex bargaining process from Arab 
traders. 
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85th Congress’ Record 


Churchmen are viewing with in- 
terest the record of the 85th Congress. 
It did not do all it could have done 
to advance peace, brotherhood, justice, 
and human welfare, a Washington 
observer emphasizes, but he points 
out that neither did “you and I.” 

Fred S. Buschmeyer, general direc- 
tor of the National Council of 
Churches’ Washington office, said, 
“In civil rights, mutual security, and 
reciprocal-trade legislation . . . there 
is certainly much to be grateful for. 
In matters of corruption, public edu- 
cation, more adequate immigration 
legislation . . . much was left to be 
desired. 

“The general record was certainly 
better than might have been expected 
a few months ago.” 

The mutual-security appropriations 
were of special concern to churchmen. 
The total $3,298,092,500 that was 
finally signed into law included: mili- 
tary assistance, $1,515,000,000; defense 
support, $750 million; development 
loan fund, $400 million; technical co- 
operation, $150 million; special assist- 
ance, $200 million; President’s con- 
tingency fund, $155 million; general 
administrative expenses, $33 million; 
United Nations programs, $57.2 mil- 
lion. 

The amount of work done in the 
second session would seem to show 
that Congress took seriously the ad- 
monition of Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D.—Tex.) last 
January: “We must work as though 
no other Congress would ever have 
an opportunity to meet this challenge 
[of the space age] for, in fact, none 
will have an opportunity comparable.” 
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Bishop ]. E. Lesslie Newbigin of the 


Church of South India’s Madhurai- 
Ramnad diocese becomes International 
Missionary Council general secretary 
July 1, 1959. He now 1s its chairman. 


WCC Has 171 Members 
The World Council of Churches 


now comprises 171 church bodies, 
with recent admission of three in 
widely separated parts of the world. 

They are the Hungarian Reformed 
Church in the U.S., the Independent 
Philippine Church, and the Evangeli- 
cal Church of the Cameroons in 
French West Africa. 

The Cameroon church became in- 
dependent in 1957 from the Paris 
Missionary Society, with which it still 
has friendly relations, and the Philip- 
pine church broke with the Roman 


Catholic in 1900. 
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METHODISTS COMING TO GRIPS WITH INTEGRATION 


Urged by the Methodist Board of 
Social and Economic Relations as it 
seeks to follow General Conference 
pronouncements on race, ministers, 
Conferences, and Methodist-related in- 
stitutions are increasingly coming to 
grips with a touchy problem. 

In scattered Northern communities, 
Negro ministers preach to all-white 
congregations. Negro churches have 
been invited into Conferences in IlIli- 
nois, New York and Maryland, and 
a number of Southern pastors have 
taken a firm stand against segregated 
schools and churches. There were 


Methodists among the 80 pastors in 
Atlanta, Ga. who took such a stand 
last winter, and among the 48 Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic clergymen 
who did the same at Falls Church and 
Fairfax County, Va. recently. 


Methodist homes and _ hospitals 
(with one exception) have no rules 
against integrating, and segregation 
is definitely on the way out. Many 
Methodist schools have been inte- 
grated for years. Recently, several in 
the South have quietly moved to ad- 
mit Negroes, despite threats of en- 
rollment losses. 

Some pastors have had difficulties. 
Dr. Daniel Whitsett of Cambridge, 
Mass. tells of 15 months’ beleaguer- 
ment from the Klan, with cross burn- 
ings, while he was serving at Syla- 
cauga, Ala. While in Asbury Seminary 
at Wilmore, Ky., two Negro students 
were chased into the dormitory, dared 
to “come down here” after which the 
administration building got the full 
effect of a shotgun blast. 

The firing line at Little Rock has 
Methodists on both sides. Bishop Paul 
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E. Martin was among high-ranking 
leaders who urged reopening of 
schools on an integrated basis, and 
prior to referendum on the matter, a 
number of ministers exhorted their 
people not to destroy public education, 

After such a pronouncement in the 
Pulaski Heights Methodist Church, a 
pro-segregationist woman brought a 
Negro to services in what the Rev. ], 
Kenneth Shamblin called a move to 
embarrass him, and which provoked 
the church board to rule that Negroes 
would be barred henceforth. 

With 62 of the city’s attorneys, 
Protestant ministers scored the “pri- 
vate school” plan as illegal, and in a 
community meeting 15-year-old Meth- 
odist Angie Evans got jeers and cheers 
for announcing that a student poll had 
renounced segregation. 

Five Methodist clergy defended 
their Presbyterian brothers whom 
Gov. Faubus accused of being “brain- 
washed by left-wingers and commu- 
nists,” demanding apologies. In Vir. 
ginia, Methodist ministers joined 6 
others of the Protestant faith, both 
white and Negro, who while taking 
no stand on integration pressed Gov. 
Almond to reopen the schools immedi- 
ately, went on record against using 
church facilities for temporary schools. 

Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service leaders, at a recent executive 
meeting, issued a statement unmis- 
takably in favor of integration and 
asking WSCS members to work for 
compliance with the Supreme Court 
decision for integration, and “. . . re- 
move every pattern of enforced segre- 
gation from our churches, community 
and nation.” 
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Canadians to Try TV 


The sum of $50,000 was voted for 
experimental TV ministries during 
the next two years by the General 
Council of the United Church of 
Canada. The money will be used to 
help conferences, presbyteries, and 
local churches with religious programs 
on their home stations. 

The Council, meeting in 18th bien- 
nial session, praised the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, the govern- 
ment-owned TV and radio network, 
for its religious and educational pro- 
grams but criticized it for portrayals 
of violence, crime, drinking, and vul- 
gar language in other programs. 


Pension Assets Increase 


Total assets held and administered 
by the Board of Pensions now amount 
to $52,473,024, Dr. Charles L. Cal- 
kins, general secretary, reported to the 
Board’s annual meeting. The figure 
is a gain of more than $5 million over 
last year’s. 

More than $16 million will be paid 
on account of approved service years 
during the conference year 1958-59, 
Dr. Calkins declared. There are now 
13,622 regular conference claimants 
and more than 1,000 special claimants, 
he said. 


Wunderlich in Drew Series 


Bishop Friederich Wunderlich of 
the Central Germany Conference gave 
the Tipple Lectures in Christian Bi- 
ography at Drew University’s seventh 
annual Ministers’ Institute, November 
2-5. 

Bishop Wunderlich chose these per- 
sonalities for the biography series: Dr. 
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Ludwig S. Jacoby, sent to Europe by 
the Board of Missions in 1949; Dr. 
William Nast, who has been called 
the founder of German Methodism; 
Dr. Louis Nippert, first president of 
the theological seminary at Frankfurt; 
Erhard Wunderlich, Methodist pio 
neer in eastern Germany; and Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen, bishop in centra! 
Europe between two world wars. 


City Temple Reopens 

Crowds jammed London’s City 
Temple when its noted Methodist 
pastor, Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
led services reopening the building, 
badly bombed in 1941. The Temple 
is nondenominational. 

Churchgoers queued, up, six deep 
for 150 yards, hours before time for 
services, according to the Temple bul- 
letin. 

The reopening received much atten- 
tion from the London press, with re- 
porters touring the restored building 
a week before the event. Formal re- 
dedication was scheduled for October 
30, and tickets for this service ran out 
weeks in advance. 

Under Dr. Weatherhead’s leader- 
ship, the rebuilding committee, or- 
ganized right after the bombing, met 
regularly and worked hard for 17 
years. Meanwhile, the Temple congre- 
gation held services elsewhere, the 
last 11 years in the Marylebone Pres- 
byterian Church. The Marylebone 
congregation disbanded when the 
Temple people left. The last, “fare- 
well” service was “inevitably tinged 
with sadness,” the Temple bulletin 
reported. But Dr. Weatherhead in- 
vited to City Temple all the Presby- 
terians who ever would wish to come. 
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REV. ROWARD £ JONES, PASTOR 


TepoRaay CHarE, 


Sioux Falls, $.D., Methodist Mission Council has acquired this portable build- 





ing to house newly organized churches until permanent structures can be built. 


Moveable Church Used 
to House New Congregations 


A plan of installing a portable 
church for congregations faced with 
the problem of raising money has 
been worked out by the Sioux Falls, 
S.D. Southern District. 

The Methodist Mission Council 
built on a plot of land it owns for 
renting to the Hilltop Heights Meth- 
odist Church. 

The building will remain for five 
years. By that time the church is ex- 
pected to have an edifice of its own. 
Then the land will be deeded to it 
and the portable building dismantled 
and shipped elsewhere to repeat the 
cycle. It is 60 by 24 feet and will seat 
96 people. 

Initial cost was about $10,000 with 
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2,500 additional for each move. 
Financing is through loan from the 
National Board of Missions and local 
contributions. The Rev. Howard F. 
Jones is pastor at Hilltop Heights. 

The building is steel with the win- 
dows and other fixtures already 
mounted in the wall panels. It is in- 
sulated, and has baseboard heat, 
kitchen and rest rooms. 

The Hilltop Heights Church was 
organized in February, 1958, in an 
area of Sioux Falls where more than 
1,000 new homes have sprung up. 


New Jersey to Aid 
Puerto Rico Mission 


A full-time director to lead a pro- 
gram aimed at local church sponsor- 
ship of an Advance Special for the 
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Puerto Rico Mission Conference has 
been named by the New Jersey Con- 
ference. 

Selection of the director was made 
during the Annual Conference session 
in September. 

New Jersey also voted to raise its 
minimum salary scale to $3,900 for 
full members, with parsonage. 

The report on the quadrennial pro- 
gram showed Conference income for 
colleges and universities during the 
year was $20,000 greater than a year 
ago, and for Wesley Foundation it 
was up $7,000 over last year. 


RIAL starts 10th Campaign 

Religion in American Life is direct- 
ing its 10th November-long campaign 
for church and synagogue attendance. 
“Find the Strength for Your Life” is 
this year’s theme, carried out in 
posters, billboards, magazines, news- 
papers, television, and radio. 

RIAL is sponsored by a committee 
of 67 lay men and women of all faiths 
and is supported by 24 religious 
groups, including Methodists. 


Christians at the Polls 

United Christian Citizens, a group 
of civic-minded churchgoers in Balti- 
more, tipped the scales against Jai 
Alai and Potomac River gambling by 
getting people to the polls. 

Registrations increased 16 and vot- 
ing 50 per cent, and according to the 
group’s spokesman, “The Christian 
forces held the balance of power be- 
tween two rival political factions and 
turned the devotees of Jai Alai out of 
office.” 

The church’s interest in the election 
was protested to Bishop Oxnam by 
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one of the candidates who was back- 
ing gambling. 


Arabian Rebels Free 
Methodist Missionary 
Lester Griffith, 33-year-old Method- 


ist missionary, has been released un- 
harmed after 40 days of enforced liv- 
ing and marching with Algerian rebel 
forces, who kidnaped him August 18. 

In what he believes to be a case of 
mistaken identity, he was stopped 
while driving in the area of two Meth- 
odist outposts in the Grand Kabylia 
Mountains, and his car was burned. 
He was taken to Chief Amirouche, 
whom the French have called a “mon- 
ster and murderer.” During his stay 
at the Arab stronghold, they discussed 
the work of the mission, and Algerian 
problems in general. 

“We are not against the church and 
we don’t kill priests,” Griffith was 
told. He found the rebels to be people 
with convictions and formidable dis- 
cipline, was treated with respect by 
them. 

While the Board of Missions insti- 
tuted a search through diplomatic 
channels, his wife and three children 
waited in a suburb of Algiers. 

Mr. Griffith is a native of East 
Cleveland, O., and has for five years 
directed the mission and home for 
boys at Les Ouadhais. He attended 
Miami University, Vanderbilt Theo- 
logical School and the Kennedy School 
of Missions in Hartford, Conn. 

While Bishop Ferdinand Sigg was 
reading the appointments for the 
North Africa Annual Conference, Mr. 
Griffith was released by the rebels. 
He and his family accompanied the 
bishop to Switzerland. 
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Mrs. Brown Gossard 


People Going Places... 


Mrs. Porter Brown of Salina, 
Kan., and Glendale, Calif.—elected 
treasurer, Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service. She has held numerous 
positions in church and civic organiza- 
tions, is the widow of a physician, 
who died last February. 


Paut R. Lawrence, assistant chief, 
Motion Picture Branch, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration—new  pro- 
duction-department manager, Tele- 
vision, Radio, and Film Commission. 


BisHop Ricuarp C. Raines, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—recipient of the Korean 
government's Cultural Honor Medal, 
presented by President Syngman Rhee 


at the Korean Methodist Church’s 
General Conference, meeting in Seoul. 


BisHop AND Mrs. Epcar A. Love, 
Baltimore Area, Central Jurisdiction 
—on three-month mission visit to 
Africa. 


Tue Rev. V. Earre Copes, organ 
professor and choral director, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, lTowa— 
chosen editor of the forthcoming new 
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Methodist music magazine. He will 
work under the Board of Education’ 
Editorial Division. 


Attan J. Burry of Belle Glade, 
Fla., chairman, National Methodist 
Student Commission—elected _ presi- 
dent, United Student Christian Coun- 
cil, affiliated with the NCC. 


Miss Insoox Moon, Korean social 
worker and former Crusade Scholar 
—new director, Tai Wha Christian 
Social Center, Seoul. 


Tue Rev. Jonn Lewis Sanoun, 
Board of Evangelism staff member— 
selected to lead the board’s church- 
attendance movement. 


Miss BARBARA CAMPBELL, deaconess 
of Olney, Ill._—new assistant secretary 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, to work in the audio-visual 
department. 


Miss ANNA Givens, former mis- 
sionary to Japan—elected assistant 
secretary of the department of work 
in foreign fields, Woman’s Division, 


Epcar A. Gossarp, Concern manag- 
ing editor—new projects secretary, 
National Conference of Methodist 
Youth. 


Miss Freppie Henry, staff mem- 
ber, Board of Education’s Editorial 
Division, and Dr. Jonn Q. ScuisLeEr, 


former executive secretary, Division | 


of the Local Church—married in 


Nashville, now living at 5118 Overton 
Road. 


Dr. J. Witson CricHLow Aanp Har- 
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mon W. Brown, staff members, Board 
of Pensions—retired, Dr. Crichlow by 
age limitation, Mr. Brown for health 
reasons. 


Dr. James R. Kinuian, Jr., special 
assistant to President Eisenhower for 
science and technology, and Harotp 
M. Lanz, clothing-firm president— 
recipients of World Brotherhood 
awards for advancing international 
good will and brotherhood at dinner 
sponsored by National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


Dr. Owen M. Geer, pastor, First 
Church, Long Beach, Calif., and Dr. 
Ricuarp J. Davey, pastor, St. Paul’s 
Church, Niagara Falls, N.Y.—among 
clergymen leading ninth annual Air 
Force preaching missions. Dr. Geer is 
at Pacific bases October 5-November 
13, and Dr. Davey was in the North 
Atlantic area September 28-October 
29. 


Peace Group Says Admit 
Red China to the UN 


Admission of Communist China to 
the UN is favored in a recent state- 
ment by a world peace group of Meth- 
odist churchmen and laymen. 

“Nothing is to be gained by closing 
our eyes,” said the section on world 
peace of the Western Regional Brief- 
ing Conference in Christian Social 
Relations in claiming that the move 
would be no judgment of fitness of 
that nation. 

Similar resolutions have previously 
been made by the Detroit and the 
lowa-Des Moines Annual Confer- 
ences. 

Statement of the western group said 
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“The present crisis with Quemoy and 
Matsu, with the attendant lack of 
diplomatic conversation, emphasizes 
anew the need for the People’s Re- 
public of China’s participation in the 
United Nations.” 


Predict Lutheran Harmony 


The Missouri synod probably will 
fully participate in the National 
Lutheran Council within 10 years, 
predicts Dr. Paul Empie, the council’s 
executive director. 

Three major Lutheran bodies will 
then be served, he said, two of them 
new church bodies created by mergers 
among seven of the eight now in the 
council. 


Gill Explores Church, Nations 


Some ideas on the Church’s relation 
with nations were sounded by Dr. 
Theodore A. Gill at a United Student 
Christian Council conference—ideas 
he will take into his new job as presi- 
dent of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian). He recently 
left The Christian Century where he 
was managing editor. 

The new seminary head said the 
Church must reconsider the image it 
has of itself in order to make that 
image “fit the facts.” 

“The image that we produce as 
Americans and as Christians must in- 
clude the anxieties, hopes, and fears 
that shape the policies of all the na- 
tions.” 

He urged that the needs and in- 
ternal tensions of other nations be 
considered as the Church determines 
for itself the role it must play in help- 
ing these nations. 
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News Digest... 


PER YEAR, 2,000 CHURCHES. 
Each year 2,000 new Protestant 
churches should be built in the U.S. 
to meet needs, says the Rev. Meryl 
Ruoss, National Council of Churches 
official. Expenditures for new build- 
ings should total $500 million, he de- 
clared, plus $75 million for program 
and staff. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT. Some 
22,500 bushels of it were given to the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) in a state-wide campaign. 


AUSTRALIAN MERGER? With- 
in 10 years there will be a union of 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches in Australia, pre- 
dicts Dr. A. Harold Wood, president- 
general of the Methodist Church of 
Australia. 


CLERICAL BARGAIN. There 
will be no harvest-festival service next 
year to open the Indiana County, Pa., 
fair if the committee in charge of fair 
activities doesn’t curb “aggressive 
gambling and lewd shows.” This is 
the bargain being made by the county 
ministerial association, which has con- 
ducted the service for three years. 


CHURCH OF GOD EXPANDS. 
The Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
has announced plans to start congrega- 
tions in Australia. 


MINISTER, AGE 17. The Rev. 
Carl Lenz, 17, is now the ordained 
pastor of Union Grove Baptist 
Church, Alvin, Tex. A high-school 
senior, he plans to attend college and 
seminary. 
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NEW MORMON TEMPLE. Eng. 
land’s first Mormon temple has been 
dedicated. It is the 14th temple buik 
since the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints was formed in 1830, 


SILENT PRAYERS. Clergymen in 
Lexington, Ill., have urged parish. 
ioners to pray silently each day when 
the fire siren announces noon. They 
suggested two concerns: world peace 
and settlement of integration prob J 
lems. 


GUARDS FOR CLERGY. A 
group of laymen headed by Walter L, 
Williams of Denver, Colo., have 
formed an organization called the 
Volunteer Church Guards of America 
to help protect clergymen in any phy- 
sical danger because of their beliefs. 


FLEE EAST GERMANY. A rec 
ord 6,000 refugees left the Soviet Zone 
for West Germany in one week re- 
cently. Since 1945, more than 2.5 mil- 
lion have entered the West Zone—78 
per cent Protestants, 15 per cent Ro 
man Catholics, according to church 
authorities. 


IKE WIELDS TROWEL. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower laid the cornerstone 
for the 19-story Interchurch Center, 
the interdenominational headquarters 
building being erected in New York 
City. The $20 million center, ex- 
pected to be finished by late 1959, may 
draw the Methodist Board of Missions 
from its 150 Fifth Avenue location. 


PRAYER BREAKFASTS. They 
are held once a month in Hiro- 
shima, Japan, in the interest of world 


peace. Most of the 20 Christians hold- 
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ing the sessions are Japanese, but they 
include a Methodist missionary from 
Pensacola, Fla., Miss Mary McMillan, 
teacher at Hiroshima Girls’ School. 


CANADIAN LUTHERANS. 
Leaders of all seven synods of Ca- 
nadian Lutheranism are discussing 
merger and withdrawal from their 
parent U.S. churches. 


HOUSING EXPERIMENT. Plans 
for a $9 million experimental project 
in desegregated housing have been an- 
nounced by the United Church of 
Christ, formed last year by the merger 
of Congregational and Evangelical 
and Reformed churches. Leaders plan 
to launch the project soon in some 
Northern city. 


CLERICAL COUNSEL ROOM. 
Albany (N.Y.) State Teachers Col- 
lege has received authority to let 
clergymen use a room on the campus 
for religious counseling of students 
when needed. But they may not use 
it as a headquarters for regularly 
scheduled consultations. Jewish and 
Unitarian groups had opposed the 


measure. 


IMPATIENCE PAYS OFF! Last 
Easter, St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, Sydney, Australia, was so 
crowded a certain regular worshipper 
couldn’t get in. Annoyed, he did 
something to prevent the situation 
from happening again. He gave the 
church a closed-circuit TV system to 
relay services to a hall below the sanc- 
tuary! 


‘APATHY’ TOWARD MERGER. 
United Church of Canada leaders are 
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saying there is “unmistakable apathy” 
on both sides toward union with the 
Anglican Church of Canada, but they 
are urging lines of communication 
and friendship be kept open. Some 
suggest merger overtures to the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


OVERSEE VOTING. Clergymen 
of Schenectady, N.Y., served as over- 
seers when electrical workers con- 
ducted a strike vote. They inspected 
and sealed ballot boxes, guarded them, 
and later opened them and counted 
the ballots. 


ORDASS FREE. Bishop Lajos 
Ordass, deposed anti-Communist 
Lutheran leader in Hungary, is re- 
ported free but prevented from preach- 
ing or teaching. The National Luth- 
eran Council says it has learned he is 
living quietly in Budapest. 


MINISTERS BEAT MEDICS? 
Clergymen are ahead of physicians in 
accepting alcoholism as an illness, an 
Atlanta, Ga., physician told a meeting 
sponsored by the Board of Temper- 
ance and the Southeastern Jurisdic- 
tional Council at Lake Junaluska, 
N.C. Dr. Vernelle Fox said doctors 
are catching up fast, though. 


AUSSIES WANT GRAHAM. 
Australian churchmen find great en- 
thusiasm for Billy Graham’s 1959 visit 
there, according to Geoffrey Griffith 
of Sydney, editor of The Methodist. 
In many cases, he said, early criti- 
cism has been retracted. Dr. Graham’s 
methods were attacked some months 
ago by the Presbyterian official jour- 
nal, which has since come out in full 
support. 
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Cushman Dean at Duke 


Dr. Robert E. Cushman has been 
appointed Dean of the Duke Univer- 
sity Divinity School succeeding Dr. 
James Cannon who resigned effective 
October 1. 

Appointment of Dr. Cushman was 
announced by Dr. Hollis Ellis, presi- 
dent of Duke University. Dr. Cannon 
resigned because of reasons of health. 

The new dean 
~g has been a mem- 
ber of the Divinity 
School faculty 
since 1945. He 
was born in Fall 
| River, Mass. 
reared in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. He re- 
ceived his A.B. 
degree from Wes- 
leyan University, 
Middletown, 
Conn., in 1936; 
the bachelor of Divinity Degree at 
Yale University Divinity School in 
1940; and Ph.D. from Yale in 1942. 

Son of a well-known Methodist 
churchman, Bishop Ralph S. Cush- 
man and Mrs. Maude E. Cushman, 
the new Dean served as professor of 
religion at the University of Oregon 
from 1943-45 and a member of the 
Yale University theological faculty 
from 1942-43. He has had several 
summer appointments as visiting lec- 
turer in theology at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, IIl., and at Perkins 
Theological Seminary, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. He is a 
frequent lecturer in pastors’ schools 
over the nation. 

As a pastor he served the South 
Meriden Church in Meriden, Conn., 
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Dr. Cushman 


and Park Methodist Church, Hamil 
ton, N.Y. 

Dean Cushman has written sever 
articles for The Journal of Religion, 
Theology Today, The Pastor, Rek. 
gion in Life, Church History, and 
The Christian Advocate. His majo 
scholarly work, a book, Therapeia; 
Plato’s Conception of Philosophy, has 
just been published by the University 
of North Carolina Press. In addition 
he has participated in publication of 
several other literary works. 

Dean Cushman is married to the 
former Miss Barbara Priscilla Edge. 
comb of Rumford, Me. They have 
three children. 

President Ellis described the ap 
pointment of Dr. Cushman as “indie. 
ative of the strength of the faculty 
of the Divinity School, which thus 
has provided its own leadership.” 


North Alabama Conference 
Rejects June Meeting Date 


The North Alabama Conference has 
turned down a proposal to change its 
annual meeting date from September 
to June. 

Delegates during the annual con- 
ference session in September voted for 
a similar date in 1959, 

The Conference also created a com- 
mission to study the possibility of a ¥ 
new 300-bed hospital in Birmingham 
in addition to Carraway Methodist. 

It also reaffirmed its goal of $1 
per member for educational institu. 
tions and 30 cents for Wesley Founda- 
tions, and will continue its $1.25 mil- 
lion campaign for Athens College. 

The Rev. Ira C. Gow of the Tusca- 
loosa District was elected rural pastor 
of the year. 
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Plans were considered for a confer- 
ence-wide evangelistic program and a 
simultaneous canvass, both scheduled 
for 1959. The evangelistic effort will 
be in March. 

The Conference annuity rate was 


boosted from $37 to $38. 


10th ICU Sunday 


Plans are under way now for the 
10th annual observance of Interna- 
tional Christian University Sunday, 
June 14, 1959. U.S. churches will mark 
the event with special services. 

The graduate-level school near 
Tokyo was founded June 15, 1949. Its 
first class was admitted in April, 1953. 
Today, the university has 96 faculty 
members and more than 700 students. 
The Methodist Church is one of 14 
major denominations helping support 
it. 


Deaths... 


Mrs. R. S. ANpERSON, missionary for 50 
years in Central America, August 10 in Laurens, 
B.C. 

T. K. Anperson, pastor of First Church, 
Kenedy, Texas, September 4. 

Roittin H. Ayres, former pastor St. Paul’s 
and Bethel Churches, Los Angeles District, 
July 23 

Mrs. Mary Baas, widow of the late W. G. 
Baab, of the Minnesota Conference, at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Orro Justice Bass, 62, professor of Old 
Testament interpretation at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, September 28 at Evanston hospital. 

Mrs. Georce Barrett, widow of a North 
Georgia minister, September 16 at 82. 

Mrs. Cart L. Bent, wife of retired member 
California-Nevada Conference, September 7 at 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. S. Hersert Berry, 78, widow of De- 
troit Conference member, August 9 at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Dr. ALBERT Betrs, 76 of Columbia, S8.C., 
well known minister, historian and scholar, 
August 31. 

Mrs. Jennte E. Carvey, 88, widow of De- 
troit Conference member, September 2. 

Mrs. Fannie Corrin, 77, widow of W. F. 
Coffin, at Reevesville, 8.C., August 22. 

A. H. Core, 84, retired member Florida 
Conference, August 3 at Leesburg. 
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Henry E. Crosstey, retired member Genesee 
Conference, August 12 at Ransomville, N.Y. 

Mrs. C. Oscar Forpv, widow of minister, 
August 2 at Gloucester, Mass. at 82. 

Atva Etuis Gooner, 84, September 6 in Con- 
way, Ark. Member North Arkansas Conference. 

Georce Leonarp HaaGcans, retired member 
Minnesota Conference, at Nevada, Mo. 

Dr. Byron A. Hann of Sturgis, Mich., 
August 25. 

T. Max Hatt, 67, member Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, at Williamsport, Pa., hos- 
pital, September 15. 

W. B. Hotiurncsworta of LaCombe, La., re- 
tired member Louisiana Conference, September 
13. 

Mrs. T. A. Jones, widow of the late Rev. 
T. A. Jones of the Minnesota Conference at 
Van Nuys, Calif., September 11. 

Louisa Lirzer, retired deaconess who served 
as pastor of several Ohio churches, July 30. 

C. R. Lyte, retired member Ohio Confer- 
ence, August 6. 

Mrs. Peart Maywoop, widow of Dr. Ames 
A. Maywood of Jamestown, N.Y., August 13. 

Mrs. Georce B. Meap, widow of member 
New York Conference, September 16 at 89. 

Howarp W. MitTcHELL, member Minnesota 
Conference, at Anoka, Minn., September 27. 

Mrs. J. F. Pickarp, in Orlando, Fla., widow 
of Dr. J. F. Pickard. Held local preacher's 
license and life membership in WSCS. 

Dr. E. A. Reep, minister First 
Vernon, Tex., September 6. 

Dean J. Epwin Rusa of 
August 18 at Boaz, Ala. 

Jacop W. Sanperson, 87, retired member 
Genesee Conference, Pulteney, N.Y., October 1. 

Mrs. Hersert Scorr of Evanston, wife of 
retired member Pittsburgh Conference. 

ANbDREW W. SHAMEL, 90, and his wife Lydia 
died within five days of each other. Retired 
1935 from Southern California Conference. 

E. D. Simpson, retired member Mississippi 
Conference, August 29 in Petal, Miss. 

Grant W. Sower, 91, of North Muskegon, 
Mich., retired member Detroit Conference. 

Mrs. Cuarves B. Sweeney, widow of former 
Northern Indiana Conference minister, August 
18. 

Patrick P. 
Tenn., July 29. 

Mrs. BertHa CatyHoun Tatiey, 70, widow 
of the late Rev. Charles Soule Talley of Ala- 
bama Conference, at Orlando, Fla. 

Tet TANAKA, president of Methodist-related 
boys’ school, former minister of Japan Meth- 
odist Church, September 5 in Nagoya. 

JouHNn Noet Utmer of Burton Church, Gulf- 
port, Miss., August 17. 

R. 8. Warton, 86, retired minister of Ham- 
mond, La., August 27. 

Mrs. Hexsert Weicu, 92, wife of the 
senior bishop of The Methodist Church, Sep- 
tember 16 in New York. 

Purpy P. Van_ WICKLIN, 
Ohio Conference, July 28. 

Mrs. HeLten Martin Wooprey, widow of 
a Northern New York Conference, Au- 
gust 7/. 


Church, 


Snead College, 


Tasor, 65, of Johnson City, 


retired member 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For ‘M 


Preacher’ 


... and there were songs of praise 


and thanksgiving to God. 


Nehemiah 12:46 


HEN ministers’ wives across 

the country were asked to 
share their special Thanksgiving Day 
traditions with us, they came up with 
some wonderfully original ideas that 
have made Thanksgiving in their own 
homes the warmhearted family day it 
ought to be. Families in these parson- 
age homes remembered the Pilgrim 
groups who gathered around their 
hearths, taking a day off from the 
harvest to feast and give thanks to 
God for his many blessings. 

In an effort to keep the early Amer- 
ican flavor of Thanksgiving, Dorothy 
Inskeep, a minister’s wife in Che- 
mung, N.Y., writes “. . . some time 
during the day we tell the story of 
the first Thanksgiving.” 

The three Inskeep children are 
small and the family does not try to 
have formal devotions, but “. . . sev- 
eral times during the day we speak of 
some specific thing . . . and say a 
‘thank-you’ prayer for it.” 

To the Inskeeps, mindful of the 
many things they have, from food and 
shelter to love and sharing, nothing 
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is too big or too little to inspire the 
“thank-you” prayer at any time 
throughout the day. 

Because some members of the fam- 
ily are too far away to be with them 
on Thanksgiving Day, they have a 
gingerale toast to those who are away. 
It comes just before dinner, and in the 
homes of those they toast, the Inskeeps 
know that they themselves are being 
toasted at about the same hour. 

From the bishop’s parsonage in St. 
Louis, Mo., comes the story of the 
beanpot game. Mrs. Eugene M. 
Frank writes that her family first 
played the game last thanksgiving 
time and it has already become a 
“tradition.” 

Breakfast at the Franks is always 
followed by family devotions. On 
Thanksgiving Day last year, the fam- 
ily bean-pot was placed in the center 
of the table and beside it a bowl of 
uncooked beans. Mrs. Frank started 
the game by popping a bean into the 
pot and telling how glad she was to 
have the family together. Around the 
table members of the family followed 
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her example, named their thankful- 
ness, and dropped a bean of gratitude 
in the pot. 

“Sometimes the beans were added 
in quick succession, with each one 
eagerly waiting to add a new bean of 
thankfulness. There were other 
periods of silence and deep serious- 
ness. Some expressions of thanks 
brought gales of laughter,” Mrs. 
Frank remembers; “others brought 
tears of genuine gratitude for blessings 
so close to our hearts that we had 
never before even mentioned them to 
each other. As parents, we were over- 
whelmed at the gratitude expressed by 
our children.” The family includes a 
married daughter, a daughter in col- 
lege, one in junior high, and a son in 
the grades. 

After the breakfast session the bean- 
pot was moved to the hall table and 
the game continued throughout the 
day as members of the family thought 
of additional things for which to be 
thankful. “By evening the pot was 
brimful and we sat down to our 
Thanksgiving dinner in an atmos- 
phere of gratitude we had never 
known before,” Mrs. Frank adds. 

Traditional as turkey and pumpkin 
pie, dinner at the Franks also means 
the reading of Howard Thurman’s 
Litany of Thanksgiving. “We feel 
very definitely,’ Mrs. Frank says, 
“that this traditional meal should be 
kept as a religious observance, and 
we are always looking for ways to 
give it still deeper religious signifi- 
cance. 

The family of the Rev. Wayne Kes- 
sel in Oakland, Calif., likes to adopt 
another family for Thanksgiving Day. 
Gratitude is not just for grownups in 


the Kessel home. The children plan 
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the family worship service, using re- 
source materials from the Bible, 
church-school literature, or a Meth- 
odist magazine. In preparing the serv- 
ice each child tries to emphasize some- 
thing for which he is most grateful 
and which he can share. 

Living in the mild California cli- 
mate, the Kessels sometimes dine on 
the patio or take a Thanksgiving Day 
picnic into the redwoods. “It brings 
us close to nature and to our Creator 
for whose bounties we are eternally 
grateful,” Mrs. Kessel explains. 

A “thankful book” is the family 
tradition at the Grand Rapids, Minn., 
parsonage home of Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
N. Bostrom. The idea was started 
when a junior member of the family 
came proudly home from kinder- 
garten one Thanksgiving time with 
his “thankful book.” Operation pump- 
kin pie was temporarily halted while 
the book was perused. It was found to 
contain a simple verse of thankfulness 
illustrated with cutout pictures of 
things its author was especially thank- 
ful for. 

In the years since the parsonage chil- 
dren have made the preparation 
of similar books an annual event. And 
last year the parsonage parents made 
one of their own, using colored slides 
with a prepared script. It was pre- 
sented to the congregation in a 
Thanksgiving worship service cele- 
brating the first Thanksgiving in the 
new church. 

And so the letters read—almost all 
of them telling of family ways of giv- 
ing thanks, of expressing gratitude to 
God. And certainly where there is 


gratitude, there is bound to be 
warmth and love and happiness. 
MarTHA 
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A rolling cafeteria can turn your fellowship hall, 
social, or meeting room into a dining room. Speeds 
serving (250 people in 15 minutes), allows more 
time for fellowship. Only 13 feet long when open, 
8 feet when locked. Has cold beverage storage, 
ice cream compartment, two hot food units, dish, 
silver, and tray dispensers, cash drawer. Easily 
rolled by one person. Needs no drain, operates 


on one 110-volt outlet. M-3 


Moulded stone wall fac- 
ing offers enduring beauty 
and dignity for your church 
—at low cost! Gives effect 
of authentic stone that has 
symbolized faith and in 
spired reverence for cen- 
turies. Use when building, 
renewing, or modernizing 
your church. Applies to any 
type building surface. Pro- 
vides insulation, requires no 
maintenance, is weather, fire- 
proof; does not deteriorate. 


Wide range of designs M-1. 


To get more information write “It's New,” The New Christian Advocate, 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. All inquiries will be sent to manufacturers. 


Safety on stairs! 
These treads _ of 
aluminum alloy 
with abrasive ribs 
provide anti-slip 
traction — even 
when covered with 
oil! May be fitted over worn or slippery 
stairs of either masonry or wood. Helps 
you comply with safety and building 
codes without the expense of rebuilding 
worn stairways. Nine inches wide, 
lengths as required. M-2 
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An arrange-it-yourself calendar keeps 
you up-to-date on appointments, meet- 
ings. Fill in year, month, and days, and 
make notes in spaces provided. Large 
21x16 pages are big enough to see at 
a glance, gives lots of 
room to write. Has recap 
page on back, reference 
calendars for three years 
on every sheet. Simple, ef- 
fective prompter for the 
busy pastor, or leaders of 
church groups. M-4 
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One On Ys 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ 


THE TROUBLE with many club |} 


meetings is that they open at 7:30 | 
sharp and close at 10 o’clock dull. | 


—Rozsert Date in Industrial Press Service 


AT ONE INTERDENOMINA- | 


TIONAL meeting a minister from | | 


the same denomination as the speaker 
made the introduction. Eager to im- 
press the audience with the speaker’s 
qualifications, he said, “Our speaker 
is known in the churches of our de- 
nomination throughout the world— 
and probably in regions beyond.” 


ONE OF MY favorites is the re- 
port in the Monday newspaper that 
the text of the pastor of First Church 
the day before was, “Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not clarity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 

We cry out “Stet!”—which is the 
printer’s shorthand for “Let it stand.” 

Then there was the superintendent 
who made the same prayer every 
Sunday, always ending with the pe- 
tition, “Help us to face the duties 
and enjoy the privileges of another 
week.” One Sunday the Holy Spirit 
got him all twisted up, and he said, 
“Help us to enjoy the duties and face 
the privileges of another week.” 

Let it stand! If only more people 
could enjoy their Christian duties! 





—from Simeon Stylites; copyright 1958, 
Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted 
by permission, The Christian Century. 
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The 
finest 
custom- 
tailored 


PULPIT ROBE 


Finely custom-tailored full 
draping sleeves, smoothly 
flowing pleats, hand 
stitched shoulder yoke 
and an even fluting drap- 
ing the fabric in graceful 
folds. Here is the stand- 
ard of custom perfection. 
Low priced Robes avail- 
able from stock. Write 
for Style Catalog and 
Fabric Selector, Booklet 
P99, 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St. ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave. ¢ Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. « Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


UCR MA 


Altars — Pews () Organs 
Flags [ Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids ( Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 





oo00000g0dag 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


UR NSA ee 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 





THEY SAY: 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 





We Are Not Exempt 


AM A scientist only in the sense 

that I am a lover of truth. I can- 
not speak with authority in the field 
of nuclear physics because I have not 
earned the right to do so... . I do, 
however, respect the opinions of those 
who have earned the right to have 
them. 

When scientists . . . warn against 
the subtle peril of increasing radio- 
activity from atomic weapons-testing, 
I am impressed. When _ biologists 
warn of possible genetic disaster to 
future generations, I am even more 
deeply moved. As a Christian, I am 
a lover of humanity as well as a lover 
of truth. If there is the slightest pos- 
sibility that our continued testing of 
atomic bombs will bring disaster up- 
on future generations, we ought to 
stop such experiments at once. 

We have no right to try to save 
ourselves at the expense of our chil- 
dren. We have been given a degree 
of mastery over the basic energy of 
the universe, but we have not been 
given exemption from basic moral 
principles. We must still give account 
to Almighty God for the use we make 
of his laws and powers. He will re- 
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paragraphs of provocation 


quire us to make that accounting in 
terms of what we have done to bless 
or to curse mankind. 


—Crecit F. Ristow, in “Tower Tidings,” 
University Methodist Temple, Seattle. 


Educated Guesses 
| Feder sa no one really knows 


what damage to the human race 
can be expected from low levels of 
radiation from the radioactive ele- 
ments produced in bombing. 

We know a great deal about high- 
level radioactivity damage. We can 
extrapolate and deduce that, as to 
genetic damage, there is a linear re- 
lation between radiation dose and 
damaging effect. 

Very few persons seriously chal- 
lenge the validity of this extrapola- 
tion. Those who do only point out 
that the magnitude of the damage at 
present level of radiation due to bomb 
testing would be very small. They 
argue further that, even if it did pro- 
duce an additional 15,000 defectives 
per generation per bomb, it would be 
worth the cost to society. 

But the fact that the magnitude of 
the damage is just an “educated 
guess” is the first great difficulty. The 
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real effect may easily be only one- 
tenth or it might be 10 times as great. 
No one actually knows. 








































—Mavrice B. VisscHer, University of Min- 
nesota Medical School, in Fellowship (May 
1, 1958) 


Man’s “Dignity” | 
NE of the really ludicrous aspects | 
of modern culture, particularly | 
in America, is that the idea of the | 
perfectibility of man is so universal- 
ly accepted (Americans being the only 
G unreconstructed heirs of the French 
Enlightenment) that those of us who 
adhere to the realistic interpretation 
of human virtue and insist that it is 
not incompatible with the idea of the 
“dignity” of man, are usually accused 
of being slaves of a dogma, derived 
from an ancient legend. 

If only we were not credulous 
enough to believe in the tale of Adam 
and Eve in the garden, we might be- 
come enlightened and share the gen- 
eral illusions about mankind, includ- 
ing the illusion that we must not 
deal too rigorously with the very prob- 
lematic human virtue, lest we rob 
man of his “dignity.” The simple fact 
is that his “misery” and his “dignity” 
have the sume root; namely, his free- 


dom. 
America (p. 129; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3) 


| 
| 
—Reinno_tp Niesunr in Pious and Secular 


Minority Wields Influence 


APAN is not a Christian country | 

in that those professing Christian- | 
ity constitute a rather small minority 
of its vast population. But the fact is 
beyond dispute that Japanese Chris- 
tians—humble followers as well as | 
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IMPRESSIVE 
CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 


A complete selection of distinctive 
styles and quality fabrics. All colors 
and shades. Send today for FREE 


catalogs: C-107 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories):  J-107 (Children’s 
Robes); P-107 (Pulpit Robes) ; 


CF-107 (Confirmation Robes). 
COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 
mi A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
ji vides ventilated hat shelves and 
| either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
i} hooks. A double (0-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
j assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high"’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wall at 
| proper heights for each age 
im STOUP. write for Butietin CT-115N 
showing these and other 

modern steel wardrobe units. 


Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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outstanding leaders of the faith—have 
made signal contributions to the social 
progress and spiritual uplift of the 
nation, wielding a powerful moral in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their 


numbers through their exemplary 

conduct, their piety, their spirit of 

service and helpfulness. 

—Nosusuk_E Kisui, prime minister of Japan, 
in address Aug. 6, 1958, to 14th World 


Convention on Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association. 


A Fellowship of Publicans? 


T HAS always puzzled me why we 

clergymen preach so much about 
Jesus being the friend of publicans 
and sinners, and yet we are conspic- 
uous by our absence in the places 
where the people need us most. 

To reach the masses it takes “foot- 
slugging,” sheer friendship, and trans- 
lating the New Testament in the 
street, in the club, in the office, and on 
the factory floor. 

Mr. Clergyman, suppose you suc- 
ceed in reaching a group of prostitutes 
with the claims of the Christian Gos- 
pel—have you got a church and con- 
gregation that would admit them into 
your fellowship? 

—WiILiL1aM GowLanp, Methodist evangelist, 
industrial chaplain, and pastor of the 


Luton Industrial Mission and Community 
Center, London, England. 


Guidance for the Gifted 


OT ALL religious guidance has 

to do with problems; it is also 
concerned about spiritual develop- 
ment and growth. .. . Until recently 
those in the field of counseling and 
guidance have given major attention 
to the maladjusted, the failing, the 
delinquent. They have conceived their 
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task to be a therapeutic one, all of 
which is good and should be con. 
tinued. 

There is a new emphasis which 


points out that counseling has much! 
to offer the student . . . who has grea 


possibilities for development. . . . This 
emphasis is quite new in the field of 


general counseling, but it is old in the J 


tradition of the Church. The Church 


has always been concerned about 
“higher level skills of adjustment.” 
Such things as prayer, worship, and 
service to others are among its pri- 
mary emphases. These things will be. 
come real for gifted children only if 


personal attention is given that will ¥ 
take into account their greater ca- ff 


pacity and understanding. 


—Cuarces F, Kemp in Pastoral Psychology 


(March, 1958) 


If a 20-megaton Bomb Is Dropped 


HE CALL of the ministry of the 
church in event of a catastrophe 
will be greater, not less. 


There are two predominant atti- § 


tudes today in regard to this problem. 
One is the futility of the situation, and 
the other is that it seems almost dis- 
honorable to be organizing ourselves 
for a war we are not in, and in which 
we don’t want to be. 

We must not forget that, in the 
event of attack, there will be those 
killed and 
Christian concept where one is con- 
cerned with life and where there is 
always the call of the needy, we must 
be prepared to respond to the call of 


the thousands who will be in distress. § 


With proper precautions millions 
of lives can be saved. 


—H. Conrav Hoyer, 
Council. 


National Lutheran 
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‘| LAW 

: AMERICA’S BEST 
eB 

he F. MURRAY BENSON KNOWN NAME IN 
ut Attorney and Methodist Layman Chimes & (arillens 
f This column will digest court de Year after year, more schools, 


churches and institutions select 
Maas-Rowe bells, chimes and 
clock systems than any other 
make. The more than 25,000 
installations attest to their 
superiority. 


i: cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
ef tors. Limitations of space require over 
if simplification of the facts and the 
I decisions. There is no attempt here tc 
+ — give legal opinions—Ebs. 


THE CASE: The plaintiff slipped, 
fell, and injured herself on an icy 


sidewalk in front of St. Rose Church Hear Maas-Rowe before 


d rectory, Milwaukee, Wis. She sued, 
‘i complaining the church’s agents were you buy any carillon 
©F negligent in not knowing that the 
| rectory’s eavespouts were clogged and at any price! 
i sending water over the edge to freeze. 
j The church said the plaintiff had 
" — stated no cause of action. The case 
: was heard on sufficiency of complaint. MAAS- 
, Decision: The complaint was held aN a: 
valid. The court stated the church was 7 
not responsible for negligent acts of Carillons 
© its agents. Also, unless the church 
©) knew of or should have known of ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 
- “nuisance,” it would not be liable. ait 68 wteatenah 
t ruled that the plaintiff had stated ; 
* § enough facts to warrant a hearing. English-type bells... 
Two judges dissented, saying the | 


plaintiff had made no allegations on 
which to sustain a recovery. as low as WI (l Complete! 
‘ 


[SmirH v. CONGREGATION oF ST. 


Rose, 265 Wis. 393, 61 N.W. 2d 896 
(1953) ] 3015 Casitas Ave.* Les Angeles 39, California 
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Finest Quality 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 


at Lowest Prices 


Wide selection of 
beautifully styled 
robes — fine fabrics — 
choice of colors — choir 
robes and accessories, 
children’s robes— 
pulpit robes— Write 
for Free Catalog today 
— Give name of your 
church, 


You'll find you get the best 
at Hartley for less money — 
Save. 


HARTLEY 
RELIGIOUS VESTMENTS 


1813-W Church St. @ Nashville, Tenn. 





STORIES OF 
Christmas Carols 


By ERNEST K. EMURIAN 


The true stories 
behind the writing 
of many of 
Christendom’s most 
familiar and best 
loved Christmas 
Carols. 


At all Bookstores 
W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON 16 
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THE CASE: The municipalities of 
Oakland County, Michigan, made sp. 


| cial assessments on church properties 








for public improvements. When the 
churches did not pay, they had the 
state auction these properties. The 
country attorney sued to have the 
taxes declared void as unconstitu. 
tional and the state sales reversed. The 
trial judge ruled in favor of the 
churches. 


Decision: Reversed. The court held 
that, although churches were exempt 
from general taxation, assessments for 
public improvements were valid. They 
held that no constitutional provision 
prevented assessments by municipali- 
ties. The court ruled specific exemp 
tion by legislature was necessary be. 
fore sales could be rescinded and 
property returned tax free. 


[Petition oF AupiTor GENERAL, 300 


Mich 80, 1 N.W. 2d 461 (1942)] 
THE CASE: The defendant was 


charged with violating a Texas Statute 
which prohibits anyone from disturb 
ing a religious congregation assembled 
for a meeting with loud talking or 
swearing. The defendant was con- 
victed in the trial court and appealed. 

Decision: Reversed. Witnesses’ testi- 
monies showed the defendant talked 
to girls nearby when the service 
started, but refrained when the pastor 
admonished him the second time. The 
court found that the defendant had 
not been “loud” or “vociferous” by 
reason that other persons in_ the 
church testified to not hearing the de- 
fendant at all. The court said this 
negated the charge. 


|THomason v. State, 265 S.W. 579 
(1924) ] 
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Clumsy Paraphrase 

Epiror: You ought to get a deluge 
of mail on the clumsy paraphrase of 
Halford Luccock’s “Like a Mighty 
Army.” (See the lead article in the 
book of the same name.) Luccock’s 
article was widely reprinted . . 
originally one of his “Simeon Stylites” 
items. Can’t imagine how the item 
{July, page 48] got by your watch- 
dogs. No gripe intended . . . we like 
the New Apvocare . . . but have little 
patience with semi-plagiarism. 

G. C. BraNsTNER 
First Methodist Church 
Gaylord, Mich. 


Disagree on Altars 

Epiror: I feel impelled to add this 
to the many dissenting views you are 
likely to receive on the incomplete 
answer [Aug., p. 121] that Protestant 
churches do not have altars. 

The chancel within the communion 
rail, with its pulpit, lectern, choir 
stalls, and central altar, is by now too 
well accepted in hundreds of Method- 
ist churches for the symbolism of the 
central altar to be ignored. It is at the 
very least the depository for the 
people’s sacrificial gifts (offerings) 
after they have been placed in the 
hands of the priest of the Methodist 
church as the people rise and sing, 
all facing the altar. 

Moreover, the “altar of the church” 
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is universally accepted as the symbol 
before which are presented the pros- 
pective members of the church, bridal 


couples, and those who are “coming 
forward” to declare their faith in 
Christ and to receive the sacrament 
of baptism. 

WiLuiAM H. CHEESMAN 


Washington, D.C. 


Epiror: I couldn’t disagree more! 
I agree that the altar is a place of 
sacrifice. In our church we place the 
“sacrifice” of our living (offering) at 
the altar. It is offered as a sacrifice to 
God. Also on the altar is the cross, 
the living symbol of the sacrifice of 
Calvary and the triumph of Easter. 
Also on the altar are set the symbols 
of the sacrifice of our Lord, namely 
the Holy Communion. I feel that it is 
very Protestant to call it an altar if it 
occupies the central place in the sanc- 
tuary. 

Rocer K. Swanson 
Methodist Church 
Newfoundland. N.]. 


“Fumbled Ball” Recorded? 


Epitor: We have heard and read so 
much in recent years of the need for, 
and the possibilities of the “greater 
ecumenical movement” (June, pag: 
112), I am for it! In fact in this same 
June issue, page 106, is the announce- 
ment of a Commission on Bumenical 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 


No obligation. No one will call on | 


you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old American 


Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L1158M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


- BANQUET 
TABLES¢ CHAIRS 


Direct 
Prices & 


Discounts 
To CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS 
The Monroe Company 
191 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


: Stained 
and 
Decorative Glass 


also repair work 


CITY GLASS 
SPECIALTY, INC. 


2124 South Calhoun St., Dept. E 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 








Consultation. I am grateful for that 
farsighted, spiritual progressiveness. 
One can‘only speculate as to how 
much greater the crusade might have 
| been, if all of Methodism of the “Bay 
Area” had co-operated. Dare we ever 


withhold in isolationism the great 
spiritual and evangelistic compassion 
for souls that is our heritage from the 
founder of Methodism? I wonder if 
eternity has recorded a “fumbled 
ball,” a passed-up opportunity on the 
part of our good Methodist people 
in that area? 
H. H. Hasupercer 
Market Street Methodist Church 
Logansport, Ind. 


More About “A Case of Identity” 


Epitor: Like other ministers, I 
must say about “A Case of Identity” 
[June, page 44], “How could it fit 
our situation so well?” I have just 
had to take a job to make it possible 
to support my family, which I could 
not do on my salary as a student pas- 
tor. 

I feel that the church has fallen 
down on the matter of making it pos- 
sible for men to enter the ministry and 
to stay in it. Maybe we ought to go 
easier on some of our financial drives 
and earmark some of our money to 
help young men train for the minis- 
OF sc. 

Rosert C. JOHNSON, JR. 

Normal, Ill. 


Epiror: In a day when so many 
white collar workers are grieving over 
the inequality of salary between labor 
and themselves, we believe that the 
greatest blessing which we have is 
the Spirit of Christ to find genuine 
happiness in the blessings which He 
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has given to us, and the ability to be 
happy now with what we have. While 
Annual Conferences go on promoting 
minimum salary bases, we are thank- 
ful that there has never been a mini- 
mum appreciation to God for the abil- 
ity to accept whatever lot He passes 
to us, and find in it that we are “rich 
in blessings.” 

Wo. S. Cakins, JR. 
First Methodist Church 
Bolivar, New York 


About Perquisites 


Epitor: Rolf E. Aaseng’s article, 
“! Asked for a Cut in Salary” [Sep- 
tember, p. 83] is terrific! I agree one 
hundred per cent... 

WituiaM L. Waite 
the Methodist Temple 

Evansville, Ind. 


Epitor: These are laudable senti- 
ments, but the writer’s admission that 
he received as many gifts as ever, 
and got a substantial increase in sal- 
ary besides, makes the title mislead- 
ing. It points out a little too boldly 
that spiritual ideals paid off hand- 
somely in material rewards. 

A. D. Ho try 

First Methodist Church 

Holstein, la. 


Epiror: Taking or refusing to take 
fees is not a matter on which a minis- 
ter can take action unilaterally. A 
three-way relationship is involved: the 
minister, the church, and the persons 
inside or outside the church who ask 
for the minister’s services. 

In many instances it is known that 
a minister receives certain perquisites, 
and this is taken into account in fix- 
ing the salary. Where perquisites have 
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Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘‘Sunday’’ look for years. 


Write for Catalog F-6 








BENTLEY & SIMON: 


eee New York 18, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING? 


For rates write to: 


The New Christian Advocate 


Advertising Department 
740 N. Rush e Chicago 11, Illinois 










Order Any Book 


» « » you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you, 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE =" 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 e Detroitl je Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in: 

ATLANTA, 72 Broad St., N.W. 
BOSTON, 577 Boylston St. 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd, 














____ CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. 
iia $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘‘Box 
No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30. 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Ciassified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago (1. 


_ CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


in) BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


___HELP \ WANTED 


YOUNG MAN FOR ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
or young lady for Director of Christian 
Education. Contact Rev. Oren McLure, First 
Methodist Church, 2123 Forest Avenue, 
Great Bend, Kansas. 


POSITION WANTED 


ORDAINED MINISTER—former YMCA Execu- 
tive Secretary—interested in Business-Finan- 
cial Secretaryship or Assistant position. Reply 
to: Box A-11, NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
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long been offered and accepted, no 
change should be made, except on the 
joint decision of pastor and church. 
At the cut-off date, the pastor’s salary 
should be raised, and persons desiring 
to offer money for special services 
should be urged to contribute it to 
some special fund in the church. 
Howarp L, StimMeL 
First Methodist Church 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Epiror: Though some official 
boards have told me, “That’s the 
gravy!” and I have had a hard time 
getting them to understand, I have 
followed this no perquisites policy. 

The only way I would change the 
Aaseng article would be to delete ref- 
erences to getting more money by re- 
fusing gifts than by taking them. The 
point in eliminating fees is not to 
get an increase in salary. 

Wa ter NELSon 

First Methodist Church 

Murdo, S.D. 


On Making Wills 


Eprror: Thanks for “A Will Can 
Do God’s Will” [July, p. 55]. It will 
do a great deal toward making pas- 
tors and interested people more con- 
cerned about a will that remembers 
the Church.... 

F. H. Faser 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sermon Ideas 

Epiror: After reading Clarence 
Seidenspinner’s fine article, “How I 
Find Sermon Ideas,” [July, Page 45] 
may I suggest the extremely helpful 
annual Outlines of Curriculum, a re 
port of the General Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church? 
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For December 1958 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
a Color Pictorial 

ToceTHer carried Suné Richards’ 
magnificent photo-portraits of the 
Twelve Disciples in October, 1957, 
and is still receiving praise. 

Now Mrs. Richards, a minister who 
has won fame as an artist-photog- 
rapher, brings us camera studies of 
seven Women of the Bible. Sunday 
school classes, church school pupils, 
WSCS, MYF, and other groups will 
find it easier to believe that women of 
the Bible were flesh-and-blood people 
when they see these dramatic lens por- 
traits. You'll have many uses for 
them. Perhaps you'll want to put 
them on a prominent bulletin board. 


DRINKING ON AIRLINES 

U.S. airlines began serving liquor 
in flight in 1949—to compete with 
foreign companies. Of some 3,000 
daily flights in the U.S., drinks are 
available on about 500. A dozen bills 
have come up in Congress, two last 
year; another is now in the works. 
The Methodist Church has been 
active in the effort to obtain prohibi- 
tory legislation. Airline owners— 
egged on by competition—favor serv- 
ing drinks; air service operators are 
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opposed. This Powwow presents both 
sides, and it provides thought-provok- 
ing sermon and group discussion ma- 
terial. Also, you may want to call at- 
tention to it in your Bulletin for 
Commitment Sunday, Dec. 7. 


LETTER TO ROGER 
by Amy L. Wadsworth 

A powerful answer to those who 
flinch from affliction or count the 
lives of the handicapped as “wasted” 
is this personal testimony—one of the 
wisest, tenderest statements to appear 
in ToGeTHER in a long time. It will 
give new courage to parents whose 
children are not whole and strong 
and a new sense of thanksgiving to 
those whose children are. It may help 
you in your counseling; it may also 
be especially effective as a sermon 
illustration because your listeners can 
read the complete article. 


KEEP ON ASKING QUESTIONS 
by Charles F. Kettering 


Never be afraid of failing—if you 
fail intelligently, says the man who 
directed research for General Motors 
for 27 years. The catch, he points out, 
is the word “intelligently.” This 
strong inspirational piece by one of 
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the world’s greatest inventive gen- 
iuses holds out bright hope for the 
future. “The things we don’t know 
are innumerably large,” he reminds 
us. “We can discover them and I be- 
lieve we will—if we aren’t afraid to 
keep on asking questions!” MYFers 
will be interested in this challenge to 


fresh thinking. 


CHRISTMAS WITH BANDITS 
IN OLD WYOMING 
by Dick J. Nelson 

Author Dick Nelson wrote this re- 
freshingly different Christmas story 
about an incident that actually hap- 
pened 70 years ago. But its appeal 
isn’t merely to TV western fans. 
The spirit of Christian neighborliness 
expressed by taking home-made 
doughnuts to hunted men on Christ- 
mas eve will find a warm spot in the 
hearts of all Methodists. 


AT WASHINGTON: GREASE PAINT 
AND PRAYER 
a Picture Story 

The basement of the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., is stage for one of the country’s 
most outstanding little theater groups 
—the Mount Vernon players. Lovers 
of grease paint in your church will 
find inspiration in the success of this 
22-year-old amateur drama group. 


A CANDLE IN THE FOREST 
by Temple Bailey 

As a Christmas present to the 
numerous readers who have urged it 
as a Reader’s Choice, ToceTHER re- 
prints Temple Bailey’s shining Christ- 
mas fable about the poor family that 
was rich because it was content. Tots 
will love it, but its magic is not for 
children alone—it’s a fable, complete 
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with moral, for all the young in heart, 
Why not add this to “A Christmas 
Carol” for outloud reading in homes § 
with young children? 







INSURANCE FOR SURE 
by Edna Bronson McBride 

Mrs. McBride and her husband 
wanted insurance against becoming 
“lonely old folks living in a cluttered, 
oversized house.” They found it in 
Wesley Gardens at Des Moines, 
Wash., a home for retired people ; 
sponsored by Methodists. 

This informal, first-hand account 
symbolizes the contributions Method. ' 
ist homes are making to the solution 
of this problem, faced by nearly every 
family some time or other. The 
church’s Board of Hospitals and 
Homes operates 84 such homes for re- 
tired people. 
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CHILDREN CAN LOVE MUSIC 
by Andre Kostelanetz j 
A world-famous conductor admits 
he didn’t like to practice any better | 
than the average child—at first. He | | 
tells why and suggests ways to make |, 48# 
a — mad 
music lessons and practice more at- T 


a 


tractive. This article is illustrated with | Lex; 
photos of the Brownings of Lees Sum- § Sput 
of e 


mit, Mo., a Methodist family that has 


formed its own orchestra. Perhaps Pst 


, 
there are families like this in your | visio 


own church. attai 

b §6So 
WHEN A FIRE STARTS ' level 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WAITS Th 


* 
Raleigh, N.C., firemen on Sunday § prob 
morning shifts can’t get to church, so ; ba 
the Men’s Bible Class of the Edenton ) ‘™™ 
Street Methodist Church brings Sun- “Bet 
day school to the Central firehouse. | 
Your Sunday school may also have 
found wider areas of service. au 
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. Again, a shot heard around the world—the charge that fired Russia’s man- 
made moon. Again an urgent call for Americans to help in a time of crisis. 


. Today a revolution must take place, not on the battlefields of Concord and 

h | Lexington, but in our country’s classrooms. For with the launching of 

+ | Sputnik, a challenge was also launched ... a challenge to our entire system 

| of education. To answer this challenge we must raise our sights and re- 

4 § examine our standards. In addition to standards of educational excellence 

§ these include standards of student goals for achievement, parental super- 

I | vision and stimulation as well as an over-all increased respect for intellectual 

attainment. 

Some of our schools are excellent right now. To raise the others to their 

; level is our immediate pressing task—a task in which every citizen can help. 

* The important thing is for all of us to start thinking and acting on school 

y {| problems immediately and to face up to the fact that achieving desired goals 

o § will cost money. But let’s remember that every cent we spend is for the 
} future of our children, and of our nation. 


nm ; 
For helpful information on what we can do in our community, write to 
’ “Better Schools,” 9 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


"| OUR VERY SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON FIRST RATE SCHOOLS 
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Departments 


Industrial Revolution in Wesley’s Day T. Otto Nally 
Humanism, the Emerging Faith George Calingaert™ 
Modern Poetry and the Preacher. . W. B. J. Martin | 
Books of Interest to Pastors EF 


Films for Churches . 


Church and the Law 


Using the Christian Year Everett W. Palmer, 
Alec Nichols and Victor W. Peters 


On the Record 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview 


GANLTT BIBLICAL INSTITUT: 
EVANSTUN FLL 





